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Editor’s Introduction 


To BE conscious of the stately music, the rich 
and sombre coloring of the seven captions that 
appear upon the title-page of this volume, is to 
perceive something of the distinctive quality 
of Thomas De Quincey’s genius. What far- 
echoing associations in the very titles: The Af- 
fliction of Childhood, The Pleasures of Opium, 
The Pains of Opium, On the Knocking at 
the Gate in Macbeth, Going Down with Vic- 
tory, The Vision of Sudden Death, Levana and 
Our Ladies of Sorrow! If there is not here all 
the austere dignity of that famous roll-call of 
Bacon’s Essays, there is at least as adequate a 
summary of the undisguisakle characteristics of 
the author’s mind. 

The seven selections have been chosen from 
a much longer trial-list, and this list in turn 
might have been greatly extended, for the 
fourteen closely printed volumes of De Quin- 
cey’s Works are full of treasures that are 
scarcely known to the present generation of 
readers. Like so many excellent writers who 
have been forced to do vast quantities of hack 
work, De Quincey has paid the penalty of post- 
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hhumous neglect. But even his hack work was 
upon the whole extraordinarily well done. 
Sometimes, indeed, he was diffuse and trivial. 
His wayward fancy led him now and then into 
extravagance, his very mastery of rhetorical 
devices into artificiality. He had some of the 
traits of he mere journalist. And nevertheless, 
while making every concession to those who 
are repelled by De Quincey’s occasional per- 
verseness, inconsequence and literary trickery, 
one can still point out a great body of work 
distinguished by its range of knowledge, exact 
‘scholarship, and flexible, entertaining and mas- 
terly style. Almost all his autobiographical 
sketches, his reminiscences of the Words- 
worths, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles Lloyd and 
“Walking Stewart,” many of his historical es- 
‘says, his papers upon literary theory and criti- 
cism—particularly those upon Rhetoric, Style, 
Conversation and Wordsworth’s Poetry—de- 
serve and richly reward a careful perusal. 
After all, however, it is not these productions 
that have given permanent literary fame to the 
odd little “Opium-Eater.” At heart the man 
was a dreamer and he lives to-day in literature 
through his dreams. He slipped through the 
real world unobtrusively, almost furtively, pre- 
occupied with purely intellectual processes, 
poring over books, “snowed up” by MSS., liv- 
ing a solitary, for the most part singularly 
blameless, but abnormal and inefficient life. 
Brooding, like Rousseau, over his own sensa- 
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tions, and particularly those of his sorrowful! 
childhood and youth, he evolved for himself an- 
other and more fantastic world, akin to the 
shadowy lights and glooms, the haunting 
sounds—‘‘distant, solemn, saintly’—which rav- 
ished his senses during his night-long wander- 
ings over the Westmoreland hills. Into this 
dream-world he fled continually. For long 
periods opium aided him, it is true, but he 
would have been a visionary and a mystic had 
he never known the drug. Like the fabled poet 
in Browning’s tale, he lived in a mean house 
in a dirty lane, but once inside, there were the 
blazing lights and the four Titians on the wall! 

With the exception of the well-known paper 
on Macbeth—and perhaps that is hardly an ex- 
ception—all the selections given here are the 
product of this dream-building faculty. They 
belong to that new mode of impassioned prose, 
—drawn from autobiographic experiences,— 
upon which De Quincey knew perfectly well 
that he had set his own seal. This department 
of personalized impassioned prose is not the 
widest field for a writer, but it is a real one. A 
great deal of such lyrical prose has been at- 
tempted since De Quincey’s day, but none of it, 
save Ruskin’s, seems now so likely as De Quin- 
cey’s to endure as long as the English Jan- 
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SELECTIONS 


THE AFFLICTION OF CHILDHOOD 


ABOUT the close of my sixth year, suddenly 
the first chapter of my life came to a violent 
termination ; that chapter which, even within 
the gates of recovered Paradise, might merit a 
remembrance. ‘‘ Lzfeis Finished/” was the se- 
cret misgiving of my heart ; for the heart of in- 
fancy is as apprehensive as that of maturest 
wisdom in relation to any capital wound in- 
flicted on the happiness. ‘‘ Lzfe is Finished / 
Finished it ts /”’ was the hidden meaning that, 
half-unconsciously to myself, lurked within my 
sighs ; and, as bells heard from a distance ona 
summer evening seem charged at times with an 
articulate form of words, some monitory mes- 
sage, that rolls round unceasingly, even so for 
me some noiseless and subterraneous voice 
seemed to chant continually a secret word, 
made audible only to my own heart—that “ now 
is the blossoming of life withered forever.” 
Not that such words formed themselves vocally 
within my ear, or issued audibly from my lips: 
but such a whisper stole silently to my heart. 
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Yet in what sense could that be true? For an 
infant not more than six years old, was it pos- 
sible that the promises of life had been really 
blighted? or its golden pleasures exhausted ? 
Had I seen Rome? Had I read Milton? Had I 
heard Mozart? No. St. Peter’s, the Paradise 
Lost, the divine melodies of Don Giovanni, all 
alike were as yet unrevealed to me, and not 
more through the accidents of my position than 
through the necessity of my yet imperfect sensi- 
bilities. Raptures there might be in arrear; but 
raptures are modes of troubled pleasure. The 
-peace, the rest, the central security which be- 
long to love that is past all understanding— 
these could return no more. Such a love, so 
unfathomable—such a peace, so unvexed by 
storms, or the fear of storms—had brooded 
over those four latter years of my infancy, 
which brought me into special relations to my 
eldest sister; she being at this period three 
years older than myself. The circumstances 
which attended the sudden dissolution of this 
most tender connection I will here rehearse. 
And, that I may do so more intelligibly, I will 
first describe that serene and sequestered posi- 
tion which we occupied in life. 

Any expression of personal vanity, intruding 
upon impassioned records, is fatal to their ef- 
fect—as being incompatible with that absorp- 
tion of spirit and that self-oblivion in which 
only deep passion originates, or can find a 
genial home. It would, therefore, to myself be 
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exceedingly painful that even a shadow, or so 
much as a seeming expression of that tendency, 
should creep into these reminiscences. And yet, 
on the other hand, it is so impossible, without 
laying an injurious restraint upon the natural 
movement of such a narrative, to prevent ob- 
lique gleams reaching the reader from such cir- 
cumstances of luxury or aristocratic elegance 
as surrounded my childhood, that on all ac- 
counts I think it better to tell him, from the 
first, with the simplicity of truth, in what order 
of society my family moved at the time from 
which this preliminary narrative is dated. Oth- 
erwise it might happen that, merely by report- 
ing faithfully the facts of this early experi- 
ence, I could hardly prevent the reader from re- 
ceiving an impression as of some higher rank 
than did really belong to my family. And this 
impression might seem to have been designedly 
insinuated by myself. 

My father was a merchant; not in the sense 
of Scotland, where it means a retail dealer, one, 
for instance, who sells groceries in a cellar, but 
in the English sense, a sense rigourously exclu- 
sive; that is, he was a man engaged in foreign 
commerce, and no other; therefore, in whole- 
sale commerce, and no other :—which last limi- 
tation of the idea is important, because it brings 
him within the benefit of Cicero’s condescend- 
ing distinction—as one who ought to be de- 
spised certainly, but not too intensely to be de- 
spised even by a Roman senator. He—this im- 
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perfectly despicable man—died at an early age, 
and very soon after the incidents recorded in 
this chapter, leaving to his family, then consist- 
ing of.a wife and six children, an unburdened 
estate producing exactly £1600 a-year. Nat- 
urally, therefore, at the date of my narrative— 
whilst he was still living—he had an income 
very much larger, from the addition of current 
commercial profits. Now, to any man who is 
acquainted with commercial life as it exists in 
England, it will readily occur, that in an opu- 
lent English family of that class—opulent, 
though not emphatically rich in a mercantile 
estimate—the domestic economy is pretty sure 
to move upon a scale of liberality altogether 
unknown amongst the corresponding orders in 
foreign nations. The establishment of servants, 
for instance, in such houses, measured even 
numerically against those establishments in 
other nations, would somewhat surprise the 
foreign appraiser, simply as interpreting the 
relative station in society occupied by the Eng- 
lish merchant. But this same establishment, ° 
when measured by the quality and amount of 
the provision made for its comfort, and even 
elegant accommodation, would fill him with 
twofold astonishment, as interpreting equally 
the social valuation of the English merchant 
and-also the social valuation of the English 
servant: for, in the truest sense, England is the 
paradise of household servants. Liberal house- 
keeping, in fact, as extending itself to the 
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meanest servants, and the disdain of petty par- 
simonies, are peculiar to England. And in this 
respect the families of English merchants, as a 
class, far outrun the scale of expenditure prev- 
alent, not only amongst the corresponding 
bodies of continental nations, but even amongst 
the poorer sections of our own nobility— 
though confessedly the most splendid in 
Europe; a fact which, since the period of my 
infancy, I have had many personal opportuni- 
ties for verifying both in England and in Ire- 
land. From this peculiar anomaly, affecting 
the domestic economy of English merchants, 
there arises a disturbance upon the usual scale 
for measuring the relations of rank. The equa- 
tion, so to speak, between rank and the ordi- 
mary expressions of rank, which usually runs 
parallel to the graduations of expenditure, is 
here interrupted and confounded, so that one 
rank would be collected from the name of the 
occupation, and another rank, much higher, 
from the splendour of the domestic ménage. I 
warn the reader, therefore (or, rather, my ex- 
planation has already warned him), that he is 
not to infer, from any casual indications of 
luxury or elegance, a corresponding elevation 
of rank. 

We, the children of the house, stood, in fact, 
upon the very happiest tier in the social scaf- 
folding for all good influences. The prayer of 
Agar—‘‘Give me neither poverty nor riches”’— 
was realized for us. That blessing we had, be- 
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ing neither too high nor too‘low. High enough 
we were to see models of good manners, of 
self-respect, and of simple dignity; obscure 
enough to be left in the sweetest of solitudes. 
Amply furnished with all the nobler benefits 
of wealth, with extra means of health, of intel- 
lectual culture, and of elegant enjoyment, on 
the other hand, we knew nothing of its social 
distinctions. Not depressed by the conscious- 
ness of privations too sordid, not tempted into 
restlessness by the consciousness of privileges 
too aspiring, we had no motives for shame, we 
had none for pride. Grateful, also, to this hour 
I am that, amidst luxuries in all things else, 
we were trained to a Spartan simplicity of diet 
—that we fared, in fact, very much less sump- 
tuously than the servants. And if (after the 
model of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius) I 
should return thanks to Providence for all the 
separate blessings of my early situation, these 
four I would single out as worthy of special 
commemoration—that I lived in a rustic soli- 
tude; that this solitude was in England; that 
my infant feelings were moulded by the 
gentlest of sisters, and not by horrid, pugilistic 
brothers: finally, that I and they were dutiful 
and loving members of a pure, holy, and mag- 
nificent church. 

The earliest incidents in my life which left 
stings in my memory so as to be remembered 
at this day were two, and both before I could 
have completed my second year; namely, first, 
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a remarkable dream of terrific grandeur about 
a favourite nurse, which is interesting to my- 
self for this reason—that it demonstrates my 
dreaming tendencies to have been constitu- 
tional, and not dependent upon laudanum; and, 
secondly, the fact of having connected a pro- 
found sense of pathos with the reappearance, 
very early in the spring, of some crocuses. 
This I mention as inexplicable; for such annual 
resurrections of plants and flowers affect us 
only as memorials, or suggestions of some 
higher change, and therefore in connection with 
the idea of death; yet of death I could, at that 
time, have had no experience whatever. 
This, however, I was speedily to acquire. 
My two eldest sisters—eldest of three then 
living, and also elder than myselfi—were sum- 
moned to an early death. The first who died 
was Jane, about two years older than myself. 
She was three and a half, I one and a half, 
more or less by some trifle that I do not recol- 
lect. But death was then scarcely intelligible 
to me, and I could not so properly be said to 
suffer sorrow as a sad perplexity. There was 
another death in the house about the same 
time—viz., of a maternal grandmother; but, as 
she had come to us for the express purpose of 
dying in her daughter’s society, and from ill- 
ness had lived perfectly secluded, our nursery 
circle knew her but little, and were certainly 
more affected by the death (which I witnessed) 
of a beautiful bird—viz., a kingfisher, which 
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had been injured by an accident. With my 
sister Jane’s death (though otherwise, as I 
have said, less sorrowful than perplexing) 
there was, however, connected an incident 
which made a_most fearful impression upon 
myself, deepening my tendencies to thoughtful- 
ness and abstraction beyond what would seem 
credible for my years. If there was one thing 
in this world from which, more than from any 
other, nature had forced me to revolt, it was 
brutality and violence. Now, a whisper arose 
in the family that a female servant, who by 
accident was drawn off from her proper duties 
to attend my sister Jane for a day or two, had 
on one occasion treated her harshly, if not 
brutally; and as this ill-treatment happened 
within three or four days of her death, so that 
the occasion of it must have been some fretful- 
ness in the poor child caused by her sufferings, 
naturally there was a sense of awe and indig- 
nation diffused through the family. I believe 
the story never reached my mother, and pos- 
sibly it was exaggerated; but upon me the ef- 
fect was terrific. I did not often see the per- 
son charged with this cruelty; but, when I did, 
my eyes sought the ground; nor could I have 
borne to look her in the face; not, however, in 
any spirit that could be called anger. The feel- 
ing which fell upon me was a shuddering hor- 
ror, as upon a first glimpse of the truth that I 
was in a world of evil and strife. Though 
born in a large town (the town of Manchester, 
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even then among the largest of the island), I 
had passed the whole of my childhood, except 
for the few earliest weeks, in a rural seclusion. 
With three innocent little sisters for playmates, 
sleeping always amongst them, and shut up for 
ever in a silent garden from all knowledge of 
poverty, or oppression, or outrage, I had not 
suspected until this moment the true complex- 
ion of the world in which myself and my sisters 
were living. Henceforward the character of 
‘my thoughts changed greatly; for so represen- 
tative are some acts, that one single case of the 
class is sufficient to throw open before you the 
whole theatre of possibilities in that direction. 
I never heard that the woman accused of this 
cruelty took it at all to heart, even after the 
event which so immediately succeeded had re- 
flected upon it a more painful emphasis. But 
for myself, that incident had a lasting revo- 
lutionary power in colouring my estimate of 
life. 

So passed away from earth one of those three 
sisters that made up my nursery playmates; 
and so did my acquaintance (if such it could 
be called) commence with mortality. Yet, in 
fact, I knew little more of mortality than that 
Jane had disappeared. She had gone away; 
but, perhaps, she would come back. Happy in- 
terval of heaven-born ignorance! Gracious im- 
munity of infancy from sorrow disproportioned 
to its strength! I was sad for Jane’s absence. 
But still in my heart I trusted that she would 
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come again. Summer and.winter came again 
—crocuses and roses; why not little Jane? 
Thus easily was healed, then, the first wound 
in my infant heart. Not so the second. For 
thou, dear, noble Elizabeth, around whose 
ample brow, as often as thy sweet countenance 
rises upon the darkness, I fancy a tiara of light 
or a gleaming aureola in token of thy pre- 
mature intellectual grandeur—thou whose head, 
for its superb developments, was the astonish- 
ment of science—thou next, but after an in- 
terval of happy years, thou also wert sum- 
moned away from our nursery; and the night 
which for me gathered upon that event ran 
after my steps far into life; and perhaps at 
this day I resemble little for good or for ill 
that which else I should have been. Pillar of 
fire that didst go before me to guide and to 
quicken-gpillar of darkness, when thy counte- 
nance was turned away to God, that didst toa 
truly reveal to my dawning fears the secret 
shadow of death, by what mysterious gravita- 
tion was it that my heart had been drawn to 
thine? Could a child, six years old, place any 
special value upon intellectual forwardness? 
Serene and capacious as my sister’s mind ap- 
peared to me upon after review, was that a 
charm for stealing away the heart of an in. 
fant? Ohno! I think of it now with interest, 
- because it lends, in a stranger’s ear, some justi- 
fication to the excess of my fondness. But 
then it was lost upon me; or, if not lost, wag 
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perceived only through its effects. Hadst thou 
been an idiot, my sister, not the less I must 
have loved thee, having that capacious heart— 
overflowing, even as mine overflowed, with ten- 
derness, strung, even as mine was strung, by 
the necessity of loving and being loved. This 
it was which crowned thee with beauty and 
power :— 
“Love, the holy sense, 
Best gift of God, in thee was most intense.” 


That lamp of Paradise was, for myself, kindled 
by reflection from the living light which burned 
so steadfastly in thee; and never but to thee, 
never again since thy departure, had I power 
or temptation, courage or desire, to utter the 
feelings which possessed me. For I was the 
shyest of children; and, at all stages of life, a 
natural sense of personal dignity held. me back 
from exposing the least ray of feeli ings which I 
was not encouraged wholly to reveal. 

It is needless to pursue, circumstantially, the 
course of that sickness which carried off my 
leader and companion. She (according to my 
recollection at this moment) was just as near 
to nine years as I to six. And perhaps this 
natural precedency in authority of years and 
judgment, united to the tender humility with 
which she decfined to assert it, had been 
amongst the fascinations of her presence. It 
was upon a Sunday evening, if such conjectures 
can be trusted, that the spark of fatal fire fell 
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upon that train of predispositions to a brain 
complaint which had hitherto slumbered withis: 
her. She had been permitted to drink tea at 
the house of a labouring man, the father of a 
favourite female servant. The sun had set 
when she returned, in the company of this 
servant, through meadows reeking with ex- 
halations after a fervent day. From that day 
she sickened. In such circumstances, a child, 
as young as myself, feels no anxieties. Look- 
ing upon medical men as people privileged, and 
naturally commissioned, to make war upon pain 
and sickness, I never had a misgiving about 
the result. I grieved, indeed, that my sister 
should lie in bed; I grieved still more to hear 
her moan. But all this appeared to me no more 
than as a night of trouble, on which the dawn 
would soon arise. O! moment of darkness and 
delirium, when the elder nurse awakened me 
from that delusion, and launched God’s thun. 
derbolt at my heart in the assurance that my 
sister mMusT die. Rightly it is said of utter, 
utter misery, that it “‘cannot be remembered.” 
Itself, as a rememberable thing, is swallowed 
up in its own chaos. Blank anarchy and con- 
fusion of mind fell upon me. Deaf and blind 
I was, as I reeled under the revelation. I wish 
not to recall the circumstances of that time, 
when my agony was at its height. and hers, in 
another sense, was approaching. Enough it is 
to say, that all was soon over; and the morn- 
‘ing of that day had at last arrived which looked 
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down upon her innocent face, sleeping the sleep 
trom which there is no awaking, and upon me 
sorrowing the sorrow for which there is no 
consolation. 

On the day after my sister’s death, whilst 
the sweet temple of her brain was yet unvio- 
lated by human scrutiny, I formed my own 
scheme for seeing her once more. Not for the 
world would I have made this known, nor have 
suffered a witness to accompany me. I had 
never heard of feelings that take the name of 
“sentimental,” nor dreamed of such a possibil- 
itv. But grief, even in a child, hates the light, 
and shrinks from human eyes. The house was 
large enough to have two staircases; and by 
one of these I knew that about mid-day, when 
all would be quiet (for the servants dined at 
one o’clock), I could steal up into her cham- 
ber. I imagine that it was about an hour after 
high noon when I reached the chamber-door; 
it was locked but the key was not taken away. 
Entering, I closed the door so softly, that, al- 
though it opened upon a hall which ascended 
through all the storeys, no echo ran along the 
silent walls. Then turning round, I sought my 
sister’s face. But the bed had been moved, 
and the back was now turned towards myself. 
Nothing met my eyes but one large window, 
wide open, through which the sun of midsum- 
mer at mid-day was showering down torrents 
of splendour. The weather was dry, the sky 
was cloudless, the blue depths seemed the ex- 
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press types of infinity; and it was not possible 
for eye to behold, or for heart to conceive, any 
symbols more pathetic of life and the glory of 
life. 

Let me pause for one instant in approaching 
a remembrance so affecting for my own mind, 
to mention that, in the “Opium Confessions,” 
I endeavoured to explain the reason why death, 
other conditions remaining the same, is more 
profoundly affecting in summer than in other 
parts of the year—so far, at least, as it is liable 
to any modification at all from accidents of 
scenery or season. The reason, as I there sug- 
gested, lies in the antagonism between the 
tropical redundancy of life in summer, and the 
frozen sterilities of the grave. The summer we 
see, the grave we haunt with our thoughts; the 
glory is around us, the darkness is within us; 
and, the two coming into collision, each exalts 
the other into stronger relief. But, in my case, 
there was even a subtler reason why the sum- 
mer had this intense power of vivifying the 
spectacle or the thoughts of death. And, recol- 
lecting it, I am struck with the truth, that far 
more of our deepest thoughts and feelings pass 
to us through perplexed combinations of con- 
crete objects, pass to us as involutes (if I may 
coin that word) in compound experiences in- 
capable of being disentangled, than ever reach 
us directly, and in their own abstract shapes. 
It had happened, that amongst our vast nursery 
collection of books was the Bible illustrated 
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with many pictures. And in long dark evens 
ings, as my three sisters with myself sat by the 
firelight round the guard of our nursery, no 
book was so much in request amongst us. It 
ruled us and swayed us as mysteriously as 
music. Our younger nurse, whom we all loved, 
would sometimes, according to her simple pow- 
ers, endeavour to explain what we found ob- 
scure. We, the children, were all constitution- 
ally touched with pensiveness; the fitful gloom 
and sudden lambencies of the room by firelight 
suited our evening state of feelings; and they 
suited also, the divine revelations of power and 
mysterious beauty which awed us. Above all, 
the story of a just man—man and yet not man, 
real above all things, and yet shadowy above 
all things—who had suffered the passion of 
death in Palestine, slept upon our minds like 
early dawn upon the waters. The nurse knew 
and explained to us the chief differences in 
oriental climates; and all these differences (as 
it happens) express themselves, more or less, 
in varying relations to the great accidents and 
powers of summer. The cloudless sunlights of 
Syria—those seemed to argue everlasting sum- 
mer; the disciples plucking the ears of corn— 
that must be summer; but, above all, the very 
name of Palm Sunday (a festival in the Eng- 
lish Church) troubled me like an anthem. 
“Sunday!” what was that? That was the day 
of peace which masked another peace deeper 
than the heart of man can comprehend, 
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“Palms!” what were they? That was an equiv« 
ocal word; palms, in the sense of trophies, ex- 
pressed the pomps of life; palms, as a product 
of nature, expressed the pomps of summer. 
Yet still even this explanation does not suffice; 
it was not merely by the peace and by the 
summer, by the deep sound of rest below all 
rest and of ascending glory, that I had been 
haunted. It was also because Jerusalem stood 
near to those deep images both in time and in 
place. The great event of Jerusalem was at 
hand when Palm Sunday came; and the scene 
of that Sunday was near in place to Jerusalem. 
What then was Jerusalem? Did I fancy it to 
be the omphalos (navel) or physical centre of 
the earth? Why should that affect me? Such 
a pretension had once been made for Jerusalem, 
and once for a Grecian city; and both preten- 
sions had become ridiculous, as the figure of 
the planet became known. Yes; but if not of 
the earth, yet of mortality, for earth’s tenant, 
Jerusalem, had now become the omphalos and 
absolute centre. Yet how? There, on the con- 
trary, it was, as we infants understood, that 
mortality had been trampled under foot. True; 
but, for that very reason, there it was that 
mortality had opened its very gloomiest crater. 
There it was, indeed, that the human had risen 
on wings from the grave; but, for that rea- 
son, there also it was that the divine had been 
swallowed up by the abyss; the lesser star 
could not rise, before the greater should sub- 
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mit to eclipse. Summer, therefore, had con- 
nected itself with death, not merely as a mode 
of antagonism, but also as a phenomenon 
brought into intricate relations with death by 
scriptural scenery and events. 

Out of this digression, for the purpose of 
showing how inextricably my feelings and 
images of death were entangled with.those of 
summer, as connected with Palestine and Jeru- 
salem, let me come back to the bedchamber of 
my sister. From the gorgeous sunlight I 
turned round to the corpse. There lay the 
sweet childish figure; there the angel face; and, 
as people usually fancy, it was said in the house 
that no features had suffered any change. Had 
they not? The forehead, indeed—the serene 
and noble forehead—fhat might be the same; 
but the frozen eyelids, the darkness that seemed 
to steal from beneath them, the marble lips, the 
stiffening hands, laid palm to palm, as if re- 
peating the supplications of closing anguish— 
could these be mistaken for life? Had it been 
so, wherefore did I not spring to those heav- 
enly lips with tears and never-ending kisses? 
But so it was not. I stood checked for a mo- 
ment; awe, not fear, fell upon me; and, whilst 
I stood, a solemn wind began to blow—the sad- 
dest that ear ever heard. It was a wind that 
might have swept the fields of mortality for a 
thousand centuries. Many times since, upon 
summer days, when the sun is about the hot- 
test, I have remarked the same wind arising 
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and uttering the same hollow, solemn, Mem- 
nonian, but saintly swell: it is in this world 
the one great audible symbol of eternity. And 
three times in my life have I happened to hear 
the same sound in the same circumstances— 
viz., when standing between an open window 
and a dead body on a summer day. 

Instantly, when my ear caught this vast 
7Eolian intonation, when my eye filled with the 
golden fulness of life, the pomps of the heavens 
above, or the glory of the flowers below, and 
turning when it settled upon the frost which 
overspread my sister’s face, instantly a trance 
fell upon me. A vault seemed to open in the 
zenith of the far blue sky, a shaft which ran 
up for ever. I, in spirit, rose as if on billows 
that also ran up the shaft for ever; and the bil- 
lows seemed to pursue the throne of God; but 
that also ran before us and fled away contin- 
ually. The flight and the pursuit seemed to go 
on for ever and ever. Frost gathering frost, 
some Sarsar wind of death, seemed to repel 
me; some mighty relation between God and 
death dimly struggled to evolve itself from the 
dreadful antagonism between them; shadowy 
meanings even yet continue to exercise and tor- 
ment, in dreams, the deciphering oracle within 
me. I slept—for how long I cannot say; 
slowly I recovered my self-possession; and, 
when I woke, found myself standing, as be- 
fore, close to my sister’s bed. 

I have reason to believe that a very long ins 
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terval had elapsed during this wandering or 
suspension of my perfect mind. When I re- 
turned to myself, there was a foot (or I fancied 
so) on the stairs. I was alarmed; for, if any- 
body had detected me, means would have been 
taken to prevent my coming again. Hastily, 
therefore, I kissed the lips that I should kiss 
no more, and slunk, like a guilty thing, with 
stealthy steps from the room. Thus perished 
the vision, loveliest amongst all the shows 
which earth has revealed to me; thus mutilated 
was the parting which should have lasted for 
ever; tainted thus with fear was that farewell 
sacred to love and grief, to perfect love and to 
grief that could not be healed. 

O Ahasuerus, everlasting Jew! fable or not 
a fable, thou, when first starting on thy end- 
less pilgrimage of woe—thou, when first flying 
through the gates of Jerusalem, and vainly 
yearning to leave the pursuing curse behind 
thee-—couldst not more certainly in the words 
of Christ have read thy doom of endless sor- 
row, than I when passing forever from my sis- 
ter’s room. The worm was at my heart; and, 
I may say, the worm that could not die. Man 
is doubtless one by some subtle nexus, some 
system of links, that we cannot perceive, ex- 
tending from the new-born infant to the super- 
annuated dotard: but, as regards many affec- 
tions and passions incident to his nature at dif- 
ferent stages, he is not one, but an intermitting 
creature, ending and beginning anew; the unity 
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of man, in this respect, is co-extensive only 
with the particular stage to which the passion 
belongs. Some passions, as that of sexual love, 
are celestial by one-half of their origin, animal 
and earthly by the other half. These will not 
survive their own appropriate stage. But love, 
which is altogether holy, like that between two 
children, is privileged to revisit by glimpses 
the silence and the darkness of declining years; 
and, possibly, this final experience in my sis- 
ter’s bedroom, or some other in which her in- 
nocence was concerned, may rise again for me 
to illuminate the clouds of death. 

On the day following this which I have 
recorded, came a body of medical men to ex- 

the brain, and the particular nature of 
the complaint; for in some of its symptoms it 
had shown perplexing anomalies. An hour 
after the strangers had withdrawn, I crept 
again to the room; but the door was now 
locked, the key had been taken away—and I 
was shut out forever. 

Then came the funeral. I, in the ceremonial 
character of mourner, was carried thither. I 
was put into a carriage with some gentlemen 
whom I did not know. They were kind and 
attentive to me; but naturally they talked of 
things disconnected with the occasion, and their 
conversation was a torment. At the church, I 
was told to hold a white handkerchief to my 
eyes. Empty hypocrisy! What need had he 
of masks or mockeries, whose heart died within 
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him at every word that was uttered? During 
that part of the service which passed within 
the church, I made an effort to attend; but I 
sank back continually into my own solitary 
darkness, and I heard little consciously, except 
some fugitive strains from the sublime chapter 
of St. Paul, which in England is always read 
at burials. 

Lastly came that magnificent liturgical serv- 
ice which the English Church performs at the 
side of the grave; for this church does not for- 
sake her dead so long as they continue in the 
upper air, but waits for her last “sweet and 
solemn farewell” at the side of the grave. 
There is exposed once again, and for the last 
time, the coffin. All eyes survey the record of 
name, of sex, of age, and the day of departure 
from earth—records how shadowy! and drop- 
ped into darkness as messages addressed to 
worms. Almost at the very last comes the 
symbolic ritual, tearing and shattering the 
heart with volleying discharges, peal after peal, 
from the fine artillery of woe. The coffin is 
lowered into its home; it has disappeared from 
all eyes but those that look down into the abyss 
of the grave. The sacristan stands ready, with 
his shovel of earth and stones. The priest’s 
voice is heard once more—earth to earth—and 
immediately the dread rattle ascends:from the 
lid of the coffin; ashes to ashes—and again the 
killing sound is heard; dust to. dust—and the 
farewell volley announces that the grave, the 
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coffin, the face are sealed up forever and ever. 

Grief! thou art classed amongst the depress- 
ing passions. And true it is that thou humblest 
to the dust, but also thou exaltest to the clouds. 
Thou shakest as with ague, but also thou 
steadiest like frost. Thou sickenest the heart, 
but also thou healest its infirmities. Among 
the very foremost of mine was morbid sensibil- 
ity to shame. And, ten years afterwards, I 
used to throw my self-reproaches with regard 
to that infirmity into this shape—viz., that if I 
were summoned to seek aid for a perishing fel- 
low-creature, and that I could obtain that aid 
only by facing a vast company of critical or 
sneering faces, I might, perhaps, shrink basely 
from the duty. It is true that no such case had 
ever actually occurred; so that it was a mere 
romance of casuistry to tax myself with cow- 
ardice so shocking. But to feel a doubt was to 
feel condemnation; and the crime that might 
have been, was in my eyes the crime that had 
been. Now, however, all was changed; and, 
for anything which regarded my sister’s mem- 
ory, in one hour I received a new heart. Once 
in Westmoreland I saw a case resembling it. 
I saw a ewe suddenly put off and abjure her 
own nature, in a service of love—yes, slough 
it as completely as ever serpent sloughed his 
skin. Her lamb had fallen into a deep trench, 
from which all escape was hopeless without the 
aid of man. And to a man she advanced, bleat- 
ingclamourcusly, until he followed her and res- 
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cued her beloved. Not less was the change in 
myself. Fifty thousand sneering faces would 
not have troubled me now in any office of ten- 
derness to my sister’s memory. Ten legions 
would not have repelled me from seeking her, 
if there had been a chance that she could be 
found. Mockery! it was lost upon me. Laugh- 
ter! I valued it not. And when I was taunted 
. insultingly with “my girlisn tears,” that word 
“girlish” had no sting for me, except as a 
verbal echo to the one eternal thought of my 
heart—that a girl was the sweetest thing which 
I, in my short life, had known—that a girl it 
was who had crowned the earth with beauty, 
and had opened to my thirst fountains of pure 
celestial love, from which, in this world, I was 
to drink no more. 

Now began to unfold themselves the con- 
solations of solitude, those consolations which 
only I was destined to taste; now, therefore, 
began to open upon me those fascinations of 
solitude, which, when acting as a co-agency 
with unresisted grief, end in the paradoxical 
result of making out of grief itself a luxury; 
such a luxury as finally becomes a snare, over- 
hanging life itself, and the energies of life, with 
growing menaces. All deep feelings of a 
chronic class agree in this, that they seek for 
solitude, and are fed by solitude. Deep grief, 
deep love, how naturally do these ally them- 
selves with religious feeling! and all three— 
love, grief, religion—are haunters of solitary 
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places. Love, grief, and the mystery of devo- 
tion—what were these without solitude? All 
day long, when it was not impossible for me to 
do so, I sought the most silent and sequestered 
nooks in the grounds about the house, or in the 
neighbouring fields. The awtul stillness often- 
times of summer noons, when no winds were 
abroad, the appealing silence of gray or misty 
afternoons—these were fascinations as of 
witchcraft. Into the woods, into the desert air, 
I gazed, as if some comfort lay hid in them. 
J wearied the heavens with my inquest of be- 
seeching looks. Obstinately I tormented the 
blue depths with my scrutiny, sweeping them 
forever with my eyes, and searching them for 
one angelic face that might, perhaps, have per- 
mission to reveal itself for a moment. 

At this time, and under this impulse of 
rapacious grief, that grasped at what it could 
not obtain, the faculty of shaping images in the 
distance out of slight elements, and grouping 
them after the yearnings of the heart, grew 
upon me in morbid excess. And I recall at 
the present moment one instance of that sort, 
which may show how merely shadows, or a 
gleam of brightness, or nothing at all, could 
furnish a sufficient basis for this creative fac- 
ulty. 

On Sunday mornings I went with the rest of 
my family to church: it was a church on the 
ancient model of England, having aisles, gal- 
Jeries, organ, all things ancient and venerable, 
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and the proportions majestic. Here, whilst the 
congregation knelt through the long litany, as 
often as we came to that passage, so beautiful 
-amongst many that are so, where God is sup- 
plicated on behalf of “all sick persons and 
young children,” and that he would “show his 
pity upon all prisoners and captives,’ I wept in 
secret; and raising my streaming eyes to the 
upper windows of the galleries, saw, on days 
when the sun was shining, a spectacle as af- 
fecting as ever prophet can have beheld. The 
sides of the windows were rich with storied 
glass; through the deep purples and crimsons 
streamed the golden light; emblazonries of 
heavenly illumination (from the sun) mingling 
with the earthly emblazonries (from art and 
its gorgeous colouring) of what is grandest in 
man. There were the apostles that had trampled 
upon earth, and the glories of earth, out of 
celestial love to nan. There were the martyrs 
that had borne witness to the truth through 
flames, through torments, and through armies 
of fierce, insulting faces. There were the saints 
who, under intolerable pangs, had glorified God 
by meek submission to his will. And all the 
time, whilst this tumult of sublime memorials 
held on as the deep chords from some accom- 
paniment in the bass, I saw through the wide 
central field of the window, where the glass 
was uncoloured, white, fleecy clouds sailing 
over the azure depths of the sky; were it but a 
fragment or a hint of such a cloud, immediately 
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under the flash of my sorrow-haunted eye, it 
grew and shaped itself into visions of beds with 
white lawny curtains; and in the beds lay sick 
children, dying children, that were tossing in 
anguish, and weeping clamourously for death. 
God, for some mysterious reason, could not 
suddenly release them from their pain; but he 
suffered the beds, as it seemed, to rise slowly 
through the clouds; slowly the beds ascended 
into the chambers of the air; slowly also his 
arms descended from the heavens, that he and 
his young children, whom in Palestine, once 
and forever, he had blessed though they must 
pass slowly through the dreadful chasm of sep- 
aration, might yet meet the sooner. These 
visions were self-sustained. These visions 
needed not that any sound should speak to me, 
or music mould my feelings. The hint from 
the litany, the fragment from the clouds—those 
and the storied windows were sufficient. But 
not the less the blare of the tumultuous organ 
wrought its own separate creations. And often- 
times in anthems, when the mighty instrument 
threw its vast columns of sound, fierce yet 
melodious, over the voices of the choir—high in 
arches, when it seemed-to rise, surmounting 
and overriding the strife of the vocal parts, and 
gathering by strong coercion the total storm 
into unity—sometimes I seemed to rise and 
walk triumphantly upon those clouds which, 
but a moment before, I had looked up to as 
mementos of prostrate sorrow;\yes, sometimes 
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under the transfigurations of music, felt of 
grief itself as of a fiery chariot for mounting 
victoriously above the causes of grief. 

God speaks to children, also, in dreams, and 
by the oracles that lurk in darkness. But in 
solitude, above all things, when made vocal to 
the meditative heart by the truths and services 
of a national church, God holds with children 
“communion undisturbed.” Solitude, though 
it may be silent as light, is, like light, the 
mightiest of agencies; for solitude is essential 
to man. All men come into this world alone; 
all leave it alone. Even a little child has a 
dread, whispering consciousness, that, if he 
should be summoned to travel into God’s pres- 
ence, no gentle nurse will be allowed to lead 
him by the hand, nor mother to carry him in 
her arms nor little sister to share his trepida- 
tions. King and priest, warrior and maiden, 
philosopher and child, all must walk those 
mighty galleries alone. The solitude, therefore, 
which in this world appals or fascinates a 
child’s heart, is but the echo of a far deeper 
solitude, through which already he has passed, 
and of another solitude, deeper still, through 
which he has to pass: reflex of one solitude— 
prefiguration of another. 

Oh, burden of solitude, that cleavest to man 
through every stage of his being! in his birth, 
which has been—in his life, which is—in his 
death, which shall be—mighty and essential 
solitude! that wast, and art, and art to be; thou 
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broodest, like the Spirit of God moving upon 
the surface of the deeps, over every heart that 
sleeps in the nurseries of Christendom. Like 
the vast laboratory of the air, which, seeming 
to be nothing, or less than the shadow of a 
shade, hides within itself the principles of all 
things, solitude for the meditating child is the 
Agrippa’s mirror of the unseen universe. Deep 
is the solitude of millions who, with hearts 
welling forth love, have none to love them. 
Deep is the solitude of those who, under secret 
griefs, have none to pity them. Deep is the 
solitude of those who, fighting with doubts or 
darkness, have none to counsel them. But 
deeper than the deepest of these solitudes is 
that which broods over childhood under the 
passion of sorrow—bringing before it, at in- 
tervals, the final solitude which watches for it, 
and is waiting for it within the gates of death. 
Oh, mighty and essential solitude, that wast, 
and art, and art to be! thy kingdom is made 
perfect in the grave; but even over those that 
keep watch outside the grave, like myself, an 
infant of six years old, thou stretchest out a 
sceptre of fascination. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM- 
EATER 


THE-PLEASURES OF OPIUM 


It is very long since I first took opium; so 
long that, if it had been a trifling incident in 
my life, I might have forgotten its date: but 
cardinal events are not to be forgotten; and, 
from circumstances connected with it, I remem- 
ber that this inauguration into the use of opium 
must be referred to the spring or to the autumn 
of 1804; during which seasons I was in Lon- 
don, having come thither for the first time since 
my entrance at Oxford. And this event arose 
in the following way:—From an early age I 
had been accustomed to wash my head in cold 
water at least once a-dav. Being suddenly 
seized with toothache, I attributed it to some 
relaxation caused by a casual intermission of 
that practice, jumped out of bed, plunged my 
head into a basin of cold water, and with hair 
thus wetted went to sleep. The next morning, 
as I need hardly say, I awoke with excruciating 
rheumatic pains of the head arid face, from 
which I had hardly any respite for about 
twenty days. On the twenty-first day I think it 
was, and on a Sunday, that I went out into the 
streets; rather to run away, if possible, from 
my torments, than with any distinct purpose 
of relief. By accident, I met a college ac- 
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quaintance, who recommended opium. Opium! 
dread agent of unimaginable pleasure and pain! 
I had heard of it as I had heard of manna or of 
ambrosia, but no further. How unmeaning a 
sound was opium at that time! what solemn 
chords does it now strike upon my heart! what 
heartquaking vibrations of sad and happy re- 
membrances! Reverting for a moment to 
these, I feel a mystic importance attached to 
the minutest circumstances connected with the 
‘place, and the time, and the man (if man he 
was), that first laid open to me the paradise of 
opium-eaters. It was a Sunday afternoon, wet 
and cheerless; and a duller spectacle this earth 
of ours has not to show than a rainy Sunday 
in London. My road homewards lay through 
Oxford Street; and near “the stately Pan- 
theon” (as Mr. Wordsworth has obligingly 
called it) I saw a druggist’s shop. The drug- 
gist (unconscious minister of celestial pleas- 
ures!), as if in sympathy with the rainy Sun- 
day, looked dull and stupid, just as any mortal 
druggist might be expected to look on a rainy 
London Sunday; and, wnen I asked for the 
tincture of opium, he gave it to me as any 
other man might do; and, furthermore, out of 
my shilling returned to me what seemed to be 
real copper halfpence, taken out of a real 
wooden drawer. Nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing all such indications of humanity, he 
has ever since figured in my mind as a beatific 
vision of an immortal druggist, sent down to 
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earth on a special mission to myself. And it 
confirms me in this way of considering him 
that, when I next came up to London, I sought 
him near the stately Pantheon, and found him 
not; and thus to me, who knew not his name 
(if, indeed, he nad one), he seemed rather to 
have vanished from Oxford Street than to have 
flitted into any other locality, or (which some 
abominable man suggested) to have absconded 
from the rent. The reader may choose to think 
of him as, possibly, no more than a sublunary 
druggist; it may be so, but my faith is better. 
I believe him to have evanesced. So unwill- 
ingly would I connect any mortal remem- 
brances with that hour, and place, and creature 
that first brought me acquainted with the celes-~ 
tial drug. 

Arrived at my lodgings, it may be supposed 
that I lost not a moment in taking the quan- 
tity prescribed. I was necessarily ignorant of 
the whole art and mystery of opium-taking; 
and what I took I took under every disadvan- 
tage. But I took it; and in an hour, O heav- 
ens! what a revulsion! what a resurrection, 
from its lowest depths, of the inner spirit! what 
an apocalypse of the world within me! That 
my pains had vanished was now a trifle in my 

_eyes; this negative éffect was swallowed up in 
the immensity of those positive effects which 
had opened before me, in the abyss of divine 
enjoyment thus suddenly revealed. Here was a 
panacea,a Pdpuakoy vywevbés for all human 
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woes; here was the secret of happiness, about 
which philosophers had disputed for so many 
ages, at once discovered; happiness might now 
be bought for a penny, and carried in the waist- 
coat-pocket; portable ecstasies might be had 
corked up in a pint-bottle; and peace of mind 
could be sent down by the mail. 

And, first, one word with respect to its bod- 
ily effects; for upon all that has been hitherto 
‘written on the subject of opium, whether by 
travellers in Turkey (who may plead their 
privilege of lying as an old immemorial right), 
or by professors of medicine writing ex cathe- 
dra, I have but one emphatic criticism to pro- 
notince—Nonsense! I remember once, in pass<— 
ing a book-stall, to have caught these words 
from a page of some satiric author—“By this 
time I became convinced that the London news- 
papers spoke truth at least twice a-week—viz., 
on Tuesday and Saturday—and might safely 
be depended upon for—the list of bankrupts.” 
In like manner, I do by no means deny that 
some truths have been delivered to the world 
in regard to opium: thus, it has been repeat- 
edly affirmed by the learned that opium is a 
tawny brown in colour—and this, take notice, 
I grant; secondly, that it is rather dear—which 
also I grant, for in my time East India opium 
has been three guineas a-pound, and Turkey 
eight; and, thirdly, that, if you eat a good deal 
of it, most probably you must do what is dis- 
agreeable to any man of regular habits—viz, 
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die. These weighty propositions are, all and 
singular, true; I cannot gainsay them; and 
truth ever was, and will be, commendable. But 
in these three theorems I believe we have ex- 
hausted the stock of knowledge as yet accumu- 
lated by man on the subject of opium. And 
therefore, worthy doctors, as there seems to be 
room for further discoveries, stand aside, and 
allow me to come forward and lecture on this 
matter. 

First, then, it is not so much affirmed as 
taken for granted by all who ever mention 
opium, formally or incidentally, that it does 
or can produce intoxication. Now, reader, as- 
sure yourself, meo periculo, that no quantity 
of opium ever did, or could intoxicate. As to 
the tincture of opium (commonly called laud- 
anum), that might certainly intoxicate, if a 
man could bear to take enough of it; but why? 
Because it contains so much proof spirits of 
wine, and not because it contains so much 
opium. But crude opium, I affirm peremptor- 
ily, is incapable of producing any state of body 
at all resembling that which is produced by 
alcohol; and not in degree only incapable, but 
even in kind; it is not in tie quantity of its 
effects merely, but in the quality, that it differs 
altogether. The pleasure given by wine is al- 
ways rapidly mounting, and tending to a crisis, 
after which as rapidly it declines; that from 
opium, when once generated, is stationary for 
eight or ten hours: the first, to borrow a tech- 
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nical distinction from medicine, is a case of 
acute, the.second of chronic, pleasure; the one 
is a flickering flame, the other a steady and 
equable glow. «But the main distinction lies in 
this—that, whereas wine disorders the mental 
faculties, opium, on the contrary (if taken in a 
proper manner), introduces amongst them the 
most exquisite order, legislation, and harmony. 
Wine robs a man of his self possession; opium 
sustains and reinforces it. Wine unsettles the 
judgment, and gives a preternatural brightness 
and a vivid exaltation to the contempts and the 
admirations, to the loves and the hatreds, of 
the drinker ; opium, on the contrary, communi- 
cates serenity and equipoise to all the faculties, 
active or passive; and, with respect to the tem- 
wer and moral feelings in general, it gives sim- 
ply that sort of vital warmth which is approved 
by the judgment, and which would probably 
always accompany a bodily constitution of 
primeval or antediluvian health. Thus, for in- 
stance, opium, like wine, gives an expansion 
to the heart and the benevolent affections; but, 
then, with this remarkable difference, that, in 
the sudden development of kindheartedness 
which accompanies inebriation, there is always 
more or less of a matidlin and a transitory 
character, which exposes it to the contempt of 
the bystander. Men shake hands, swear eternal 
friendship, and shed tears—no mortal knows 
why; and the animal nature is clearly upper- 
ymost. But the expansion of the benigner feel: 
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ings incident to opium is no febrile access, ne 
fugitive paroxysm; it is a healthy restoration 
to that state which the mind would naturally 
recover upon the removal of any deep-seated 
irritation from-pain that had disturbed and 
quarrelled with the impulses of a heart orig- 
inally just and good. True it is that even wine 
up to a certain point, and with certain men, 
rather tends to exalt and to steady the intel- 
lect; I myself, who have never been a great 
wine-drinker, used to find that half-a-dozen 
glasses of wine advantageously affected the 
faculties, brightened and intensified the con- 
sciousness, and gave to the mind a feeling of 
being “ponderibus librata suis;’’ and certainly 
it is most absurdly said, in popular language, 
of any man, that he is disguised in liquor; for, 
on the contrary, most men are disguised by 
sobriety, and exceedingly disguised; and it is 
when they are drinking that men display them- 
selves in their true complexion of character; 
which surely is not disguising themselves. But 
still, wine constantly leads a man to the brink 
of absurdity and extravagance; and, beyond a 
certain point, it is sure to volatilise and to dis- 
perse the intellectual energies; whereas opium 
always seems to compose what had been agi- 
tated, and to concentrate what had been dis- 
tracted. In short, to sum up all in one word, a 
man who is inebriated, or tending to inebria- 
tion, is, and feels that he is, in a condition 
which calls up into supremacy the merely hu- 
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man, too often the brutal, part of his nature; 
but the opium-eater (I speak of him simply as 
stich, and assume that he is in a normal state 
of health) feels that the diviner part of his 
nature is paramount—that is, the moral affec- 
tions are in a state of cloudless serenity, and 
high over all the great light of the majestic 
intellect. 

This is the doctrine of the true church on 
the subject of opium: of which church I ac- 
knowledge myself to be the Pope (consequently 
infallible), and self-appointed legate a latere 
to all degrees of latitude and longitude. But 
then it is to be recollected that I speak from 
the ground of a large and profound personal 
experience, whereas most of the unscientific 
authors who have at all treated of opium, and 
even of those who have written professionally 
on the materia medica, make it evident, by the 
horror they express of it, that their experi- 
mental knowledge of its action is none at all. 
I will, however, candidly acknowledge that I 
have met with one person who bore evidence 
to its intoxicating power, such as staggered 
my own incredulity ; for he was a surgeon, and 
had himself taken opium largely for a most 
miserable affection (past all hope of cure) 
seated in one particular organ. This affection 
was a subtle inflammation, not acute, but 
chronic; and with this he fought for more (I 
believe) than twenty years; fought victori- 
ously, if victory it were, to make life supporta- 
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ble for himself, and during all that time to. 
maintain in respectability a wife and a family 
of children altogether dependent on him. I 
happened to say to him, that his enemies (as I 
had heard) charged him with talking nonsense 
on politics, and that his friends apologised for 
him, by suggesting that he was constantly in a 
state of intoxication from opium. Now, the 
accusation, said I, is not prima facie an absurd 
one; but the defence is. To my surprise, how- 
ever, he insisted that both his enemies and his 
friends were in the right. “I will maintain,” 
said he, “that I do talk nonsense; and, sec- 
ondly, I will maintain that I do not talk non- 
sense upon principle, or with any view to profit, 
but solely and simply,’ said he—“‘solely and 
simply—solely and simply (repeating it three 
times over) because I am drunk with opium; 
and that daily.” I replied that, as to the alle- 
gation of his enemies, as it seemed to be estab- 
lished upon such respectable testimony, seeing 
that the three parties concerned all agreed so 
far, it did not become me to question it; but 
the defence set up I must demur to. He pro- 
ceeded to discuss the matter, and to. lay down 
his reasons; but it seemed to me so impolite 
to pursue an argument which must have pre- 
sumed a man mistaken in a point belonging 
to his own profession, that I did not press him, 
even when his course of argument seemed open 
to objection; not to mention that a man who 
talks nonsense, even though “with no view 
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to profit,” is not altogether the most agreeable 
respondent in a dispute. I confess, however, 
that the authority of a surgeon, and one who 
was reputed a good one, may seem a weighty 
one to my prejudice; but still I must plead my 
experience, which was greater than his greatest 
by more than seven thousand drops a-day; and, 
though it was not possible to suppose a medical 
man unacquainted with the characteristic symp- 
toms of vinous intoxication, yet it struck me 
that he might proceed on a logical error of 
using the word intoxication with too careless a 
latitude, extending it generically to all modes 
of nervous excitement, instead of restricting it 
to one special quality of pleasurable elevation, 
distinguished by well-known symptoms, and 
connected with tendencies not to be evaded. 
Two of these tendencies I will mention as diag- 
nostic, or characteristic and inseparable marks 
of ordinary alcoholic intoxication, but which no 
excess in the use of opium ever develops. One 
is the loss of self-command, in relation to all 
one’s acts and purposes, which steals gradually 
(though with varying degrees of speed) over 
all persons indiscriminately when indulging in 
wine or distilled liquors beyond a certain limit. 
The tongue and other organs become unman- 
ageable: the intoxicated man speaks inarticu- 
lately; and, with regard to certain words, 
makes efforts ludicrously earnest, yet often- 
times unavailing, to utter them. The eyes are 
bewildered, and see double; grasping too little, 
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and too much. The hand aims awry. The legs 
stumble, and lose their power of concurrent ac- 
tion. To this result all people tend, though by 
varying rates of acceleration. Secondly, as an- 
other characteristic, it may be noticed that in 
alcoholic intoxication the movement is always 
along a kind of arch; the drinker rises through 
continual ascents to a summit or apex, from 
which he descends through corresponding steps 
of declension. ‘here is a crowning point in 
the movement upwards, which once attained 
cannot be renewed: and it is the blind, uncon- 
scious, but always unsuccessful effort of the 
obstinate drinker to restore this supreme alti- 
tude of enjoyment which tempts him into ex- 
cesses that become dangerous. After reaching | 
this acme of genial pleasure, it is a mere neces- 
sity of the case to sink through corresponding 
stages of collapse. Some people have main- 
tained, in my hearing, that they had been drunk 
upon green tea; and a medical student in Lon- 
don, for whose knowledge in his profession I 
have reason to feel great respect, assured me, 
the other day, that a patient, in recovering from 
an illness, had got drunk on a beef-steak. All 
turns, in fact, upon a rigourous definition of in- 
toxication. 

Having dwelt so much on this first and lead- 
ing error in respect to opium, I shall notice 
briefly a second and a third; which are, that the 
elevation of spirits produced by opium is neces- 
sarily followed by a proportionate depression, 
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and that the natural and even immediate con< 
sequence of opium is torpor and stagnation, 
animal as well as mental. The first of these 
errors I shall content myself with simply deny- 
ing; assuring my reader that, for ten years 
during which I took opium not regularly but 
intermittingly, the day succeeding to that on 
which I allowed myself this luxury was always 
a day of unusually good spirits. 

/With respect to the torpor supposed to fol- 
low, or rather (if we were to credit the numer- 
ous pictures of Turkish opium-eaters) to ac- 
company, the practice of opium-eating, I deny 
that also. Certainly, opium is classed under 
the head of narcotics, and some such effect it 
may produce in the end; but the primary effects 
of opium are always, and in the highest degree, 
to excite and stimulate the system. This first 
stage of its action always lasted with me, dur- 
ing my novitiate, for upwards of eight hours; 
so that it must be the fault of the opium-eater 
himself if he does not so time his exhibition of 
the dose as that the whole weight of its nar- 
cotic influence may descend upon his sleep. 
Turkish opium-eaters, it seems, are absurd 
enough to sit, like so many equestrian statues, 
on logs of wood as stupid as themselves. But, 
that the reader may judge of the degree in 
which opium is likely to stupefy the faculties 
of an Englishman, I shall (by way of treating 
the question illustratively, rather than argu- 
mentatively) describe the way in which I my- 
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self often passed an opium evening in London 
during the period between 1804 and 1812. It 
will be seen that at least opium did not move 
me to seek solitude, and much less to seek in- 
activity, or the torpid state of self-involution 
ascribed to the Turks. I give this account at 
the risk of being pronounced a crazy enthusiast 
or visionary; but I regard that little. I must 
desire my reader to bear in mind that I was a 
hard student. and at severe studies for all the 
rest of my time; and certainly I had a right 
occasionally to relaxations as well as other 
people. 

The late Duke of Norfolk used to say, 
“Next Monday, wind and weather permitting, 
I purpose to be drunk”; and in like manner I 
used to fix beforehand how often within a 
given time, when, and with what accessory cir- 
cumstances of festal joy, I would commit-a de- 
batch of opium. This was seldom more than 
once in three weeks; for at that time I could 
not have ventured to call every day (as after- 
wards I did) for “a glass of laudanum negus, 
warm, and without sugar.’ No; once in three 
weeks sufficed; and the time selected was either 
a Tuesday or a Saturday night; my reason for 
which was this:—Tuesday and Saturday were 
for many years the regular nights of perform- 
ance at the King’s Theatre (or Opera House) ; 
and there it was in those times that Grassini 
sang; and her voice (the richest of contraltos) 
was delightful to me beyond all that I had 
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ever heard. Yes; or have since heard; or eve? 
shall hear. I know not what may be the state 
of the opera-house now, having never been 
within its walls for seven or eight years; but at 
that time it was by much the most pleasant 
place of resort in London for passing an even- 
ing. Half-a-guinea admitted you to the pit, 
under the troublesome condition, however, of 
being en grande tenue. But to the gallery five 
shillings admitted you; and that gallery was 
gubject to far less annoyance than the pit of 
most theatres. The orchestra was distinguished 
by its sweet and melodious grandeur from all 
English orchestras; the composition of which, 
I confess, is not acceptable to my ear, from the 
predominance of the clangorous instruments, 
and in some instances from the tyranny of the 
violin. Thrilling was the pleasure with which 
almost always I heard this angelic Grassini. 
Shivering with expectation I sat, when the time 
drew near for her golden epiphany; shivering I 
rose from my seat, incapable of rest, when that 
heavenly and harp-like voice sang its own vic- 
torious welcome in its prelusive threttdnelo— 
thretténelo G@petraveAw—Opetravedw), The 
choruses were divine to hear; and, when Gras- 
sini appeared in some interlude, as she often 
did, and poured forth her passionate soul as 
Andromache at the tomb of Hector, etc., I 
question whether any Turk, of all that ever en- 
tered the paradise of opium-eaters, can have 
had half the pleasure I had. But, indeed, I 
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honour the barbarians too much by supposing 
them capable of any pleasures approaching to 
the intellectual ones of an Englishman. For 
music is an intellectuai or a sensual pleasure, 
according to the temperament of him who 
hears it. And, by the bye, with the exception 
of the fine extravaganza on that subject in 
“Twelfth Night,’ I do not recollect more than 
one thing said adequately on the subject of 
music in all literature. It is a passage in the 
“Religio Medici” of Sir T. Browne, and, 
though chiefly remarkable for its sublimity, has 
also a philosophic value, inasmuch as it points 
to the true theory of musical effects. The mis- 
take of most people is, to suppose that it is by 
the ear they communicate with music, and 
therefore that they are purely passive as to its 
effects. But this is not so; it is by the reac- 
tion of the mind upon the notices of the ear 
(the matter coming by the senses, the form 
from the mind) that the pleasure is con- 
structed; and therefore it is that people of 
equally good ear differ so much in this point 
from one another. Now opium, by greatly in- 
creasing the activity of the mind, generally in- 
creases, of necessity, that particular mode of 
its activity by which we are able to construct 
out of the raw material of organic sound an 
elaborate intellectual pleasure. “But,” says a 
friend, ‘“‘a succession of musical sounds is to me 
like a collection of Arabic characters: I can 
attach no ideas to them.” Ideas! my dear 
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friend! there is no occasion for them; all that 
class of ideas which can be available in such a 
case has a language of representative feelings. 
But this is a subject foreign to my present pur- 
poses; it is sufficient to say that a chorus, etc., 
of elaborate harmony displayed before me, as 
in a piece of arras-work, the whole of my past 
life—not as if recalled by an act of memory, 
but as if present and incarnated in the music; 
no longer painful to dwell upon, but the detail 
‘of its incidents removed, or blended in some 
hazy abstraction, and its passions exalted, 
spiritualised, and sublimed. All this was to be 
had for five shillings—that being the price of 
admission to the gallery; or, if a man preferred 
the high-bred society of the pit, even this might 
be had for half-a-guinea; or, in fact, for half- 
a-crown less, by purchasing beforehand a ticket 
at the music shops. And, over and above the 
music of the stage and the orchestra, I had all 
around me, in the intervals of the performance, 
the music of the [talian language talked by 
Italian women—for the gallery was usually 
crowded with Italians—and I listened with a 
pleasure such as that with which Weld, the 
traveller, lay and listened in Canada, to the 
sweet laughter of Indian women; for, the less 
you understand of a language, the more sen- 
sible you are to the melody or harshness of its 
sounds. For such a purpose, therefore, it was 
an advantage to me that in those days I was a 
poor Italian scholar, reading it but little, and 
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not speaking it at all, nor understanding a tenth 
part of what I heard spoken. 

These were my opera pleasures; but another 
pleasure I had, which, as it could be had only 
on a Saturday night, occasionally struggled 
with my love of the opera; for, in those years, 
Tuesday and Saturday were the regular opera 
nights. On this subject I am afraid I shall be 
rather obscure, but, I can assure the reader, not 
at all more so than Marinus in his life of 
Proclus, or many other biographers and auto- 
biographers of fair reputation. This pleasure, 
I have said, was to be had only on a Saturday 
night. What, then, was Saturday night to me 
more than any other night? I had no labours 
that I rested from; no wages to receive; what 
needed I to care for Saturday night, more than 
as it was a summons to hear Grassini? True, 
most logical reader; what thou sayest is, and 
ever will be, unanswerable. And yet so it was 
that, whereas different men throw their feel- 
ings into different channels, and most men are 
apt to show their interest in the concerns of 
the poor chiefly by sympathy with their dis- 
tresses and sorrows, I at that time was dis- 
posed to express mine by sympathising with 
their pleasures. The pains of poverty I had 
lately seen too much of—more than I wished 
to remember; but the pleasures of the poor, 
their hopes, their consolations of spirit, and 
their restings from toil, can never become op- 
pressive to contemplate. Now, Saturday night 
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is the season for the chief regular and periodic 
return of rest to the poor, and to all that live 
by bodily labour; in this point the most hostile 
sects unite, and acknowledge a common link 
of brotherhood: almost all Christendom rests 
from its labours. It is a rest introductory to 
another rest, and divided by a whole day and 
two nights from the renewal of toil. On this 
account I feel always on a Saturday night as 
though I also were released'from some yoke of 
bondage, had some wages to receive, and some 
luxury of repose to enjoy. For the sake, there- 
fore, of witnessing, upon as large a scale as 
possible, a spectacle with which my sympathy 
was so entire, I used often, on Saturday nights, 
after I had taken opium, to wander forth, with- 
out much regarding the direction or the dis- 
tance, to all the markets, and other parts of 
London, whither the poor resort on a Saturday 
night for laying out their wages. Many a 
family party, consisting of a man, his wife, and 
sometimes one or two of their children, have I 
listened to, as they stood consulting on their 
ways and means, or the strength of their ex- 
chequer, or the price of household articles. 
Gradually I became familiar with their wishes, 
their difficulties, and their opinions. Some- 
times there might be heard murmurs of discon- 
tent; but far oftener expressions on the coun- 
tenance, or uttered in words, of patience, of 
hope, and of reconciliation to their lot. Gen- 
erally speaking, the impression left upon my 
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mind was that the poor are practically more 
philosophic than the rich; that they show a 
more ready and cheerful submission to what 
they consider as irremediable evils or irrepar- 
able losses. Whenever I saw occasion, or could 
do it without appearing to be intrusive, [ 
joined their parties, and gave my opinion upon 
the matter in discussion, which, if not always 
judicious, was always received indulgently. If 
wages were a little higher, or were expected to 
be so—if the quartern loaf were a little lower, 
or it was reported that onions and _ but- 
ter were falling—I was glad; yet, if the 
contrary were true, I drew from opium 
some means of consolation. For opium 
(like the bee, that extracts its materials 
indiscriminately from roses and from the soot 
of chimneys) can overrule all feelings into a 
compliance with the master-key. Some of these 
rambles led me to great distances; for an 
opium-eater is too happy to observe the motion 
of time. And sometimes, in my attempts to 
steer homewards, upon nautical principles, by 
fixing my eye on the pole-star, and seeking 
atmnbitiously for a north-west passage, instead 
of circumnavigating all the capes and head- 
lands I had doubled in my outward voyage, I 
came suddenly upon such knotty problems of 
alleys, alleys without soundings, such enigmati- 
cal entries, and such sphinx’s riddles of streets 
without obvious outlets or thoroughfares, as 
must baffle the audacity of porters, and confound 
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the intellects of hackney coachmen. I could 
almost! have believed, at times, that I must be 
the first discoverer of some of these ferr@ in- 
cognit@,and doubted whether they had yet been 
laid down in the modern charts of London. 
Positively, in one line of communication to the 
south of Holborn for foot passengers (known, 
I doubt not, to many of my London readers), 
the road lay through a man’s kitchen; and, as 
,it was a small kitchen, you needed to steer 
cautiously, or else you might run foul of the 
dripping-pan. For all this, however, I paid a 
heavy price in distant years, when the human 
face tyrannised over my dreams, and the per- 
plexities of my steps in London came back and 
haunted my sleep with the feeling of perplexi- 
ties, ‘moral or intellectual, that brought con- 
fusion to the reason, that brought anguish and 
remorse to the conscience. 

Thus I have shown, or tried to show, that 
opium does not of necessity produce inactivity 
or torpor; but that, on the contrary, it often 
led me into markets and theatres. Yet, in can- 
dour, I will admit that markets and theatres 
are not the appropriate haunts of the opium 
eater, when in the divinest state incident to his 
enjoyment. In that-state crowds become an 
oppression to him; music, even, too sensual 
and gross. He naturally seeks solitude and 
silence, as indispensable conditions of those 
trances, or profoundest reveries, which are the 
crown and consummation of what opium can 
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do for human nature. I, whose disease it was 
to meditate too much and to observe, too little, 
and who, upon my first entrance at college, 
was nearly falling into a deep melancholy, from 
brooding too much on the sufferings which I 
had witnessed in London, was sufficiently 
aware of these tendencies in my own thoughts 
to do all I could to counteract them. I was, in- 
deed, like a person who, according to the old 
Pagan legend, had entered the cave of Tro- 
phonius; and the remedies I sought were to 
force myself into society, and to keep my un- 
derstanding in continual activity upon subtle- 
ties of philosophic speculation. But for these 
remedies, I should certainly have become 
hypochondriacally melancholy. In after years, 
however, when my cheerfulness was more fully 
re-established, I yielded to my natural inclina- 
tion for a solitary life. At that time I often 
fell into such reveries after taking opium; and 
many a time it has happened to me on a sum- 
mer night—when I have been seated at an open 
window, from which I could overlook the sea 
at a mile below me, and could at the same time 
command a view of some great town standing 
on a different radius of my circular prospect, 
but at nearly the same distance—that from sun- 
set to sunrise, all through the hours of night, 
I have continued motionless, as if frozen, with- 
out consciousness of myself as of an object 
anywise distinct from the multiform scene 
which I contemplated from above. Such a 
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scene in all its elements was not unfrequently 
realised for me on the gentle eminence of Ever- 
ton. Obliquely to the left lay the many-lan- 
guaged town of Liverpool; obliquely to the 
right, the multitudinous sea. The scene itself 
was somewhat typical of what took place in 
such a reverie. The town of Liverpool repre- 
sented the earth, with its sorrows and its graves 
left behind, yet not out of sight, nor wholly 
forgotten. The ocean, in everlasting but gentle 
‘agitation, yet brooded over by dove-like calm, 
might not unfitly typify the mind, and the mood 
which then swayed it. For it seemed to me as 
if then first I stood at a distance aloof from 
the uproar of life; as if the tumult, the fever, 
and the strife, were suspended; a respite were 
granted from the secret burdens of the heart,— 
some sabbath of repose, some resting from 
human labours. Here were the hopes which 
blossom in the paths of life, reconciled with 
the peace which is in the grave; motions of the 
intellect as unwearied as the heavens, yet for 
all anxieties a halcyon calm; tranquillity that 
seemed no product of inertia, but as if result- 
ing from mighty and equal antagonisms; in- 
finite activities, infinite repose. 

O just, subtle, and all-conquering opium! 
that, to the hearts of rich and poor alike, for 
the wounds that will never heal, and for the 
pangs of grief that “tempt the spirit to rebel,” 
bringest an assuaging balm;—eloquent opium! 
that with thy potent rhetoric stealest away the 
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purposes of wrath, pleadest effectually for re- 
lenting pity, and through one night’s heavenly 
sleep callest back to the guilty man the visions 
of his infancy, and hands washed pure from 
blood ;—O just and righteous opium! that to 
the chancery of dreams summonest, for the 
triumphs of despairing innocence, false wit- 
nesses, and confoundest perjury, and dost re- 
verse the sentences of unrighteous judges ;— 
thou buildest upon the bosom of darkness, out 
of the fantastic imagery of the brain, cities and 
temples, beyond the art of Phidias and Praxi- 
teles, beyond the splendours of Babylon and 
Hekatémpylos; and, “from the anarchy of 
dreaming sleep,” callest into sunny light the 
faces of long-buried beauties, and the blessed 
household countenances, cleansed from the 
“dishonours of the grave.” Thou only givest 
these gifts to man; and thou hast the keys of 
Paradise, O just, subtle, and mighty opium! 

* * * * * Fe Vanek * 

Courteous, and I hope indulgent, reader, hav- 
ing accompanied me thus far, now let me re- 
quest you to move onwards for about eight 
years; that is to say, from 1804 (when I said 
that my acquaintance with opium began) to 
1812. The years of academic life are now over 
and gone—almost forgotten; the student’s cap 
no longer presses my temples; if my cap exists 
at all, it presses those of some youthful scholar, 
I trust, as happy as myself, and as passionate 
a lover of knowledge. My gown is, by this 
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time, I dare to say, in the same condition with 
many thousands of excellent books in the Bod- 
leian,—viz. diligently perused by certain studi- 
ous moths and worms; or departed, however 
(which is all that I know of its fate), to that 
great reservoir of somewhere, to which all the 
tea-cups, tea-caddies, tea-pots, tea-kettles, etc., 
have departed, which occasional resemblances 
in the present generation of tea-cups, etc., re- 
mind me of having once possessed, but of 
whose departure and final fate I, in common 
with most gownsmen of either university, could 
give but an obscure and conjectural history. 
The persecutions of the chapel bell, sounding 
its unwelcome summons to matins, interrupts 
my slumbers no longer; the porter who rang it 
is dead, and has ceased to disturb anybody; 
and I, with many others who suffered much 
from his tintinnabulous propensities, have now 
agreed to overlook his errors, and have for- 
given him. Even with the bell I am now in 
charity; it rings, I suppose, as formerly, thrice 
a-day, and cruelly annoys, I doubt not, many 
worthy gentlemen, and disturbs their peace of 
mind; but, as to me, in this year 1812, I re- 
gard its treacherous voice no longer (treacher- 
ous I call it, for by some refinement of malice, 
it spoke in as sweet and silvery tones as if it 
had beeninviting one to a party) ; its tones have 
no longer, indeed, power to reach me, let the 
wind sit as favourably as the malice of the bell 
itself could wish; for I am two hundred and 
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fifty miles away from it, and buried in the 
depth of mountains. 

And what am I doing amongst the moun- 
tains? Taking opium. Yes; but what else? 
Why, reader, in 1812, the year we are now ar- 
rived at, as well as for some years previous, I 
havebeen chiefly studying German metaphysics, 
in the writings of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, etc. 
And how, and in what manner, do I live? in 
short, what class or description of men do I 
belong to? I am at this period—viz. in 1812— 
living in a cottage; and with a single female 
servant (honi soit qui mal y pense), who, 
amongst my neighbours, passes by the name of 
my “housekeeper.’”’ And, as a scholar and a 
man of learned education, I may presume to 
class myself as an unworthy member of that 
indefinite body called gentlemen. Partly on 
the ground I have assigned—partly because, 
from having no visible calling or business, it is 
rightly judged that I must be living on my 
private fortune—I am so classed by my neigh- 
bours; and. by the courtesy of modern Eng- 
land, I am usually addressed on letters, etc., 
Esquire, though having, I fear, in the rigourous 
construction of heralds, antique or antic, 
dressed like the knaves of spades or diamonds, 
but slender pretensions to that distinguished 
honour ;—yes, in popular estimation, I am X. 
Y. Z.,’ Esquire, but not Justice of the Peace, 


+ These initials were De Quincey’s usual sig- 
nature to his articles in the London Magazine, 
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nor Custos Rotulorum. Am I married? Not 
yet. And I still take opium? On Saturday 
nights. And, perhaps, have taken it unblush- 
ingly ever since “‘the rainy Sunday,” and “the 
stately Pantheon,” and “the beatific druggist” 
of 1804? Even so. And how do I find my 
health after all this opium-eating? in short, 
how do I do? Why, pretty well, I thank you, 
reader. In fact, if I dared to say the real and 
simple truth (though, in order to satisfy the 
theories of some medical men, I ought to be 
ill), I was never better in my life than in the 
spring of 1812; and I hope sincerely that the 
quantity of claret, port, or ““London particular 
Madeira,” which, in all probability, you, good 
reader, have taken, and design to take, for 
every term of eight years during your natural 
life, may as little disorder your health as mine 
was disordered by all the opium I had taken 
(though in quantity such that I might well have 
bathed and swum in it) for the eight years be- 
tween 1804 and 1812. Hence you may see 
again the danger of taking any medical advice 
from “Anastasius”; in divinity, for anything 
I know, he may be a safe counsellor, but not 
in medicine. No; it is far better to consult Dr. 
Buchan, as I did; for I never forgot that 
worthy man’s excellent suggestion, and I was 
“particularly careful not to take above five- 
and-twenty ounces of laudanum.” To this 
moderation and temperate use of the article I 
may ascribe it, I suppose, that as yet at least 
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(that is in 1812) I am ignorant and unsuspi- 
cious of the avenging terrors which opium has 
in store for those who abuse its long-suffering. 
At the same time, as yet I had been only a 
dilettante eater of opium; even eight years’ 
practice, with the single precaution of allowing 
sufficient intervals between every indulgence, 
has not been sufficient to make opium necessary 
to me as an article of daily diet. 

But now comes a different era. Move on, 
then, if you please, reader, to 1813. In the 
summer of the year we have just quitted I had 
suffered much in bodily health from distress of 
mind connected with a melancholy event. This 
event, being nowise related to the subject now 
before me, further than through the bodily ill- 
ness which it produced, I need not more par- 
ticularly notice. Whether this illness of 1812 
had any share in that of 1813, I know not; but 
so it was that, in the latter year, I was at- 
tacked by a most appalling irritation of the 
stomach, in all respects the same as that which 
had caused me so much suffering in youth, and 
accompanied by a revival of all the old dreams. 
Now, then, it was—viz. in the year 1813—that 
I became a regular and confirmed (no longer 
an intermitting) opium-eater. And here [ find 
myself in a perplexing dilemma. Either, on the 
one hand, I must exhaust the reader’s patience 
by such a detail of my malady, and of my 
struggles with it, as might suffice to establish 
the fact of my inability to wrestle any longer 
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with irritation and constant suffering; or, on 
the other hand, by passing lightly over this 
critical part of my story, I must forgo the 
benefit of a stronger impression left on the 
mind of the reader, and must lay myself open 
to the misconstruction of having slipped, by 
the easy and gradual steps of self-indulging 
persons, from the first to the final stage of 
opium-eating (a misconstruction to which there 
will be a lurking predisposition in most readers 
from my previous acknowledgments). This is 
the dilemma, the first horn of which is not to 
be thought of. It remains, then, that I postulate 
so much as is necessary for my purpose. And 
Jet me take as full credit for this as if I had 
demonstrated it, good reader, at the expense 
of your patience and my own. Be not so un- 
generous as to let me suffer in your opinion 
through my own forbearance and regard for 
your comfort. No; believe all that I ask of 
you—viz. that I could resist no longer—be- 
lieve it liberally, and as an act of grace. or else 
in mere prudence; for, if not, then in my next 
edition I will make you believe and tremble; 
and a force dennuyer, by mere dint of pandicu- 
lation, vulgarly called yawning, I will terrify 
all readers of mine from ever again question- 
ing any postulate that I shall think fit to make. 

This, then, let me repeat: I postulate that, at 
the time I began tu take opium daily, I could 
not have done otherwise. Whether, indeed, 
afterwards I might not have succeeded in 
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breaking off the habit, even when it seemed to 
me that all efforts would be unavailing, and 
whether many of the innumerable efforts which 
I did make might not have been carried much 
further, and my gradual re-conquests of lost 
ground might not have been followed up much 
more energetically—these are questions which I 
must decline. Perhaps I might make out a 
case of palliation, but (shall I speak ingenu- 
ously?) I confess it, as a besetting infirmity of 
mine, that I am too much of an Eudemonist; I 
hanker too much after a state of happiness, 
both for myself and others; I cannot face 
misery, whether my own or not, with an eye 
of sufficient firmness, and am little capable of 
encountering present pain for the sake of any 
revisionary benefit. On some other matters, I 
can agree with the gentlemen of The Porch 
at Manchester in affecting the Stoic philoso- 
phy; but not in this. Here I take the liberty of 
an Eclectic philosopher, and I look out for 
some courteous and considerate sect that will 
condescend more to the infirm condition of an 
opium-eater,—that are pleasant men and courte- 
ous, such as Chaucer describes, to hear confes- 
sion or to give absolution, and will show some 
conscience in the penances they inflict, or the 
efforts of abstinence they exact from poor sin- 
ners like myself. An inhuman moralist I can 
no more endure, in my nervous state, than 
opium that has not been boiled. At any rate, 
he who summons me to send out a large freight 
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of self-denial and mortification upon any cruis< 
ing voyage of moral improvement must make 
it clear to my understanding that the concern is 
a hopeful one. At my time of life (six-and- 
thirty years of age), it cannot be supposed that 
I have much energy to spare; in fact, I find it 
all little enough for the intellectual labours [ 
have on my hands; and, therefore, let no man 
expect to frighten me, by a few hard words, 
into embarking any part of it upon desperate 
adventures of morality. 

Desperate or not, however, the issue of the 
struggle in 1813 was what I have mentioned; 
and from this date the reader is to consider me 
as a regular and confirmed opium-eater, of 
whom to ask whether on any particular day he 
had or had not taken opium would be to ask 
whether his lungs had performed respiration, 
or the heart fulfilled its functions. Now, then, 
reader, you understand what I am; and you are 
by this time aware that no old gentleman, “‘with 
a snow-white beard,’’ will have any chance of 
persuading me (like Anastasius) to surrender 
“the little golden receptacle of the pernicious 
drug.” No; I give notice to all, whether mor- 
alists or surgeons, that, whatever be their pre- 
tensions and skill in their respective lines of 
practice, they must not hope for any counte- 
nance from me. if they think to begin by any 
savage proposition for a Lent or Ramadan of 
abstinence from opium. This being fully un- 
derstood between us, we shall in future sail 
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before the wind. Now, then, reader, from the 
year 1813, where all this time we have been sit- 
ting down and loitering, rise up, if you please; 
walk forward about three years more; draw up 
the curtain, and you shall see me in a new 
character. 

If any man, poor or rich, were to say that 
he would tell us what had been the happiest day 
in his life, and the why and the wherefore, I 
suppose that we should all cry out, Hear him! 
hear him! As to the happiest day, that must be 
very difficult for any wise man to assign; be- 
cause ary event that could occupy so distin- 
guished a place in a man’s retrospect of life, or 
be entitled to have shed a special, separate, and 
supreme felicity on any one day, ought to be of 
such an enduring character as that (accidents 
apart) it should have continued to shed the 
same felicity, or one not distinguishably less, 
on very many years together. To the happiest 
lustrwm, however, or even to the happiest year, 
a man may perhaps aliowably point without 
discountenance from wisdom. This year, in 
my case, reader, was the one which we have 
now reached; though it stood, I confess, as 
a parenthesis between years of a gloomier char- 
acter. It was a year of brilliant water (to 
speak after the manner of jewellers), set, as it 
were, and insulated, in the gloomy umbrage of 
opium. Strange as it may sound, I had a little 
before this time descended suddenly, and with- 
out any considerable effort, from three hundred 
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and twenty grains of opium (that is, eight 
thousand drops of laudanum) per day, to forty 
grains, or one-eighth part. Instantaneously, 
and as if by magic, the cloud of profoundest 
melancholy which rested upon my brain, like 
some black vapours that I have seen roll away 
from the summit of a mountain, drew off in one 
week; passed away with its murky banners as 
simultaneously as a ship that has been stranded, 
and is floated off by a spring-tide, 


‘ “That moveth altogether, if it move at all.” 


Now, then, I was again happy: I now took 
only one thousand drops of laudanum per day 
—and what was that? A latter spring had 
come to close up the season of youth. My brain 
performed its functions as healthily as ever be- 
fore. I read Kant again; and again I under- 
stood him, or fancied that I did. Again my 
feelings of pleasure expanded themselves to all 
around me; and, if any man from Oxford or 
Cambridge, or from neither, had been an- 
nounced to me in my unpretending cottage, I 
should have welcomed him with as sumptuous 
a reception as so poor a man could offer. What- 
ever else might be wanting to a wise man’s 
happiness, of laudanum I would have given 
him as much as he wished, and in a silver-gilt, 
if not golden, cup. And, by the way, now that 
I speak of giving laudanum away, 1 remember 
about this time a little incident, which I men- 
tion because, trifling as it was, the reader will 
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soon meet it again in my dreams, which it in- 
fluenced more fearfully than could be imagined. 
One day a Malay knocked at my door. What 
business a Malay could have to transact 
amongst the recesses of English mountains is 


. not my business to conjecture; but possibly he 


was on his road to a seaport—viz. Whitehaven, 
Workington, etc.—about forty miles distant. 
The servant who opened the door to him was 
a young girl, born and bred amongst the moun- 
tains, who had never seen an Asiatic dress of 
any sort; his turban, therefore, confounded her 
not a little; and, as it turned out that his 
knowledge of English was exactly commen- 
surate with hers of Malay, there seemed to be 
an impassable gulf fixed between all communi- 
cation of ideas, if either party had happened to 
possess any. In this dilemma, the girl, recollect- 
ing the reputed learning of her master (and, 
doubtless, giving me credit for a knowledge of 
all the languages of the earth, besides, perhaps, 
a few of the lunar ones), came and gave me to 
understand that there was a sort of demon be- 
low, whom she clearly imagined that my art 
could exorcise from the house. The group 
which presented itself, arranged as it was by 
accident, though not very elaborate, took 
hold of my fancy and my eye more power- 
fully than any of the statuesque attitudes or 
groups exhibited in the ballets at the opera- 
house, though so ostentatiously complex. 
In a cottage kitchen, but not looking se 
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much like that as a rustic hall of en- 
trance, being pannelled on the wall with 
dark wood, that from age and _ rubbing 
resembled oak, stood the Malay, his tur- 
ban and loose trousers of dingy white re- 
lieved upon the dark pannelling; he had placed 
himself nearer to the giri than she seemed to 
relish, though her native spirit of mountain in- 
trepidity contended with the feeling of simple 
awe which her countenance expressed as she 
gazed upon the tiger-cat’ before her. A more 
striking picture there could not be imagined 
than the beautiful English face of the girl, and 
its exquisite bloom, together with her erect and 
independent attitude, contrasted with the sal- 
low and bilious skin of the Malay, veneered 
with mahogany tints by climate and marine air, 
his small, fierce, restless eyes, thin lips, slavish 
gestures and adorations. MHalf-hidden by the 
ferocious-looking Malay, was a little child from 
a neighbouring cottage, who had crept in after 
him, and was now in the act of reverting its 
head and gazing upwards at the turban and the 
fiery eyes beneath it, whilst with one hand he 
caught at the dress of the lovely girl for pro- 
tection. 

My knowledge of the oriental tongues is not 
remarkably extensive, being, indeed, confined to 
two words—the Arabic word for barley, and 
the Turkish for opium (madjoon), which I 
have learned from “Anastasius.” And, as I had 
neither a Malay dictionary, nor even Adelung’s 
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“Mithridates,” which might have helped me to 
a few words, I addressed him in some lines 
from the “Iliad ;” considering that, of such lan- 
guages as I possessed, the Greek, in point of 
longitude, came geographically nearest to an 
oriental one. He worshipped me in a devout 
manner, and replied in what I supposed to 
have been Malay. In this way I saved my repu- 
tation as a linguist with my neighbours; for 
the Malay had no means of betraying the se- 
cret. He lay down upon the floor for about an 
hour, and then pursued his journey. On his 
departure, I presented him, inter alia, with a 
piece of opium. To him, as a native of the 
East, I could have no doubt that opium was not 
less familiar than his daily bread; and the ex- 
pression of his face convinced me that it was. 
Nevertheless, I was struck with some little con- 
sternation when I saw him suddenly raise his 
hand to his mouth, and bolt the whole, divided 
into three pieces, at one mouthful. The quan- 
tity was enough to kill some half-dozen 
dragoons, together with their horses, supposing 
neither bipeds nor quadrupeds to be regularly 
trained opium-eaters. I felt some alarm for the 
poor creature; but what could be done? I had 
given him the opium in pure compassion for his 
solitary life, since, if he had travelled on foot 
from London, it must be nearly three weeks 
since he could have exchanged a thought with 
any human being. Ought I to have violated 
the laws of hospitality by having him seized 
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and drenched with an emetic, thus frightening 
him into a notion that we were going to sacri- 
fice him to some English idol? No: there was 
clearly no help for it. The mischief, if any, 
was done. He took his leave, and for some 
days I felt anxious; but, as I never heard of 
any Malay, or of any man in a turban, being 
found dead on any part of the very slenderly 
peopled road between Grasmere and White- 
haven, I became satisfied that he was familiar 
with opium, and that I must doubtless have 
done him the service I designed, by giving him 
one night of respite from the pains of wander- 
ing. 

This incident I have digressed to mention, 
because this Malay (partly from the pictur- 
esque exhibition he-assisted to frame, partly 
from the anxiety I connected with his image 
for some days) fastened afterwards upon my 
fancy, and through that upon my dreams, 
bringing with him other Malays worse than 
himself, that ran “‘a-muck” at me, and led me 
into a world of nocturnal troubles. But, to quit 
this episode, and to return to my intercalary 
year of happiness. I have already said that, on 
a subject so important to us all as happiness, 
we should listen with pleasure to any man’s ex- 
perience or experiments, even though he were 
but a ploughboy, who cannot be supposed to 
have ploughed very deep in such an intractable 
soil as that of human pains and pleasures, or to 
have conducted his researches upon any very 
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enlightened principles. But I, who have taken 
happiness, both in a solid and a liquid shape, 
both boiled and unboiled, both East Indian and 
Turkish—who have conducted my experiments 
upon this interesting subject with a sort of 
galvanic battery, and have, for the general 
benefit of the woz!d. inoculated myself, as it 
were, with the poison of eight thousand drops 
of laudanum per day (and for the same reason 
as a French surgeon inoculated himself lately 
with a cancer, an English one twenty years ago 
with plague, and a third, who was also English, 
with hydrophobia), I, it will be admitted, must 
surely now know what happiness is, if anybody 
does. And therefore I will here lay down an 
analysis of happiness; and, as the most inter- 
esting mode of communicating it, I will give it, 
not didactically, but wrapped up and involved 
in a picture of one evening, as I spent every 
evening during the intercalary year when lau- 
danum, though taken daily, was to me no more 
than the elixir of pieasure. 

Let there be a cottage, standing in a valley, 
eighteen miles from any town; no spacious val- 
ley, but about two miles long by three-quarters- 
of-a-mile in average width,—the benefit of 
which provision is that all the families resi- 
Aent within its circuit will compose, as it were, 
one larger household, personally familiar to 
your eye, and more or less interesting to your 
affections. Let the mountains be real moun- 
tains, between three and four thousand feet 
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high, and the cottage a real cottage, not (as 
a witty author has it) “a cottage with a double 
coach-house;” let it be, in fact (for I must 
abide by the actual scene), a white cottage, em- 
bowered with flowering shrubs, so chosen as to 
unfold a succession of flowers upon the walls, 
and clustering around the windows, through all 
the months of spring, summer, and autumn; 
beginning, in fact, with May roses, and ending 
with jasmine. Let it, however, not be spring, 
nor summer, nor autumn; but winter, in its 
sternest shape. This is a most important point 
in the science of happiness. And I am surprised 
to see people overlook it, as if it were actually 
matter of congratulation that winter is going, 
or, if coming, is not likely to be a severe one. 
On the contrary, I put up a petition, annually, 
for as much snow, hail, frost, or storm of one 
kind or other, as the skies can possibly afford. 
Surely everybody is aware of the divine pleas- 
ures which attend a winter fireside—candles at 
four o’clock, warm hearth-rugs, tea, a fair tea- 
maker, shutters closed, curtains flowing in am- 
ple draperies on the floor, whilst the wind and 
rain are raging audibly without, 


“And at the doors and windows seem to call, 
As peaven and earth they would together 
mell ; 
Yet the least entrance find they none at all; 
Whence sweeter grows our rest secure in 
massy hall.” 
Castle of Indolence. 
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All these are items in the description of a 
winter evening which must surely be familiar 
to everybody born in a high latitude. And it is 
evident that most of these delicacies cannot be 
ripened without weather stormy or inclement in 
some way or other. I am not “particular” 
whether it be snow, or black frost, or wind so 
strong that (as Mr. Anti-slavery Clarkson 
says) “you may lean your back against it like a 
post.” I can put up even with rain, provided 
that it rains cats and dogs, or, as sailors say, 
“great guns and marline-spikes;’ but some- 
thing of the sort I must have; and, if I have it 
not, I think myself in a manner ill-used: for 
why am I called on to pay so heavily for win- 
ter in coals, candles, etc., if I am not to have 
the article good of its kind? No: a Canadian 
winter for my money, or a Russian one, where 
every man is but a co-proprietor with the north 
wind in the fee-simple of his own ears. In- 
deed, so great an epicure am I in this matter 
that I cannot relish a winter night fully if it be 
much past St. Thomas’s Day, and have de- 
generated into disgusting tendencies towards 
vernal indications: in fact, it must be divided 
by a thick wall of dark nights from all return 
of light and sunshine. Start, therefore, at the 
first week of November: thence to the end of 
January, Christmas Eve being the meridian 
line, you may compute the period when happi- 
ness is in season,—which, in my judgment, en- 
ters the toom with the tea-tray. For tea, 
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though ridiculed by those who are naturally 
coarse in their nervous sensibilities, or are be- 
come so from wine-drinking, and are not sus- 
ceptible of influence from so refined a stimu- 
lant, will always be the favourite beverage of 
the intellectual; and, for my part, I would have 
joined Dr. Johnson in a bellum internecinum 
against Jonas Hanway, or any other impious 
person who should have presumed to disparage 
it. But here, to save myself the trouble of too 
much verbal description, I will introduce a 
painter, and give him directions for the rest 
of the picture. Painters do not like white cot- 
tages, unless a good deal weather-stained ; but, 
as the reader now understands that it is a win- 
ter night, his services will not be required ex- 
cept for the inside of the house. 

Paint me, then, a room seventeen feet by 
twelve, and not more than seven and a-half feet 
high. This, reader, is somewhat ambitiously 
styled, in my family, the drawing-room; but, 
being contrived ‘a double debt to pay,” it is 
also, and more justly, termed the library; for 
it happens that books are the only article of 
property in which I am richer than my neigh- 
bours. Of these I have about five thousand, 
collected gradually since my eighteenth year. 
Therefore, painter, put as many as you can into 
this room. Make it populous with books; and, 
furthermore, paint me a good fire; and furni- 
ture plain and modest, befitting the unpretend- 
ing cottage of a scholar. And near the fire 
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paint me a tea-table; and (as it is clear that no 
creature can come to see one on such a stormy 
night) place only two cups and saucers on the 
tea-tray; and, if you know how to paint such 
a thing, symbolically or otherwise, paint me an 
eternal tea-pot—eternal a parte ante, and a 
parte post; for I usually drink tea from eight 
o'clock at night to four in the morning. And, 
as it is very unpleasant to make tea, or to pour 
it out for one’s self, paint me a lovely young 
woman sitting at the table. Paint her arms like 
Aurora’s, and her smiles like Hebe’s; but no, 
dear M——! not even in jest let me insinuate 
that thy power to illuminate my cottage rests 
upon a tentire so perishable as mere personal 
beauty, or that the witchcraft of angelic smiles © 
lies within the empire of any earthly pencil. 
Pass, then, my good painter, to something more 
within its power; and the next article brought 
forward should naturally be myself—a picture 
of the Opium-eater, with his “little golden re- 
ceptacle of the pernicious drug” lying beside 
him on the table. As to the opium, I have no 
objection to see a picture of that; you may 
paint it, if you choose; but I apprise you that 
no “little” receptacle would, even in 1816, an- 
swer my purpose, who was at a distance from 
the “stately Pantheon” and all druggists- (mor- 
tal or otherwise). No: you may as well paint 
the real receptacle, which was not of gold, but 
of glass, and as much like a sublunary wine- 
decanter as possible. In fact, one day, by a ses 
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ries of happily-conceived experiments, I dis: 
covered that it was a decanter. Into this you 
may put a quart of ruby-coloured laudanum; 
that, and a book of German metaphysics placed 
by its side, will sufficiently attest my being in 
the neighbourhood; but, as to myself, there I 
demur. I admit that, naturally, I ought to oc- 
cupy the foreground of the picture; that, being 
the hero of the piece, or (if you choose) the 
criminal at the bar, my body should be had 
into court. This seems reasonable; but why 
should I confess on this point to a painter? or 
_ why confess it at all? If the public (into whose 
private ear I am confidentially whispering my 
Confessions, and not into any painter’s) should 
chance to have framed some agreeable picture 
for itself of the Opium-eater’s exterior—should 
have ascribed to him, romantically, an elegant 
person or a handsome face—why should I bar- 
barously tear from it so pleasing a delusion ?— 
pleasing both to the public and to me. No: 
paint me, if at all, according to your own 
fancy; and, since a painter’s fancy should teem 
with beautiful creations, I cannct fail, in that 
way, to be a gainer. 

And, now, reader, we have run through all 
the ten categories of my condition, as it stood 
about 1816-17, up to the middle of which latter 
year I judge myself to have been a happy man; 
and the elements of that happiness I have en- 
deavoured to place before you, in the above 
sketch of the interior of a scholar’s library, in 
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a cottage among the mountains, on a stormy 
winter evening, rain driving vindictively and 
with malice aforethought against the windows, 
and darkness such that you cannot see your 
own hand when held up against the sky. 

But now a farewell, a long farewell, to hap- 
piness, winter or summer! farewell to smiles 
and laughter! farewell to peace of mind, tc 
tranquil dreams, and to the blessed consolations 
of sleep! For more than three years and a-half 
I am summoned away from these. Here opens 
upon me an Iliad of woes: for I now enter 
upon 

THE PAINS OF OPIUM 
* * * * * * * * 


My studies have now been long interrupted. 
{ cannot read to myself with any pleasure, 
hardly with a moment’s endurance. Yet I some- 
times read aloud for the pleasure of others; be- 
cause reading is an accomplishment of mine, 
and, in the slang use of the word accomplish- 
ment as a superficial and ornamental attain- 
ment, almost the only one I possess; and 
formerly, if I had any vanity at all connected 
with any endowment or attainment of mine, it 
was with this; for I had observed that no ac- 
complishment is more rare. Actors are the 
worst readers of all. John Kemble is not ef- 
fective as a reader. though he has the great ad- 
vantage of mature scholarship; and his sister, 
the immortal Siddons, with all her superiority 
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to him in voice, reads even less effectively. She 
reads nothing well but dramatic works. In the 
Paradise Lost,’’ which I heard her attempt at 
Barley Wood, her failure was distressing; al- 
most as distressing as the sycophantic applause 
of the surrounding company—all lost, of 
course, in nearly speechless admiration. (Yet 
I am sensible that this contemptuous feeling 
for the circle of admirers is scarcely justified. 
What should the poor creatures have done? Al- 
ready, in the mere attempt to win their suf- 
frages, in placing herself once again upon trial, 
there was a condescension on the part of Mrs. 
Siddons, after which free judgment became im- 
possible. I felt a wish to address Mrs. Siddons 
thus—You that have read to royalty at Wind- 
sor, nay, have even been desired to sit down at 
Windsor whist reading, ever afterwards are a 
privileged person, liable to no accent of truth. 
Our feelings, as not free to take any natural 
expression, can be of no value. Suffer us to be 
silent, if only for the dignity of human nature. 
And do you yourself be silent, if only for the 
dignity of that once unequalled voice). Neither 
Coleridge nor Southey isa good reader of 
verse. Southey is admirable almost in all 
things, but not in this. Both he and Coleridge 
read as if crying, or at least wailing lugubri- 
ously. People in general either read poetry 
without any passion at all, or else overstep the 
modesty of nature. Of late, if I have felt moved 
by anything in books, it has been by the grand 
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lamentations of “Samson Agonistes,” or the 
great harmonies of the Satanic speeches in 
“Paradise Regained,” when read aloud by my- 
seli. We are far from towns; but a young, lady 
sometimes comes and drinks tea with us; at 
her request and M ’s, | now and then read 
Wordsworth’s poems to them. (Wordsworth, 
by the bye, is the only poet I ever met who 
could read his own verses; often, indeed, he 
reads admirably.) 

For nearly two years I believe that I read 
gothing and studied nothing. Analytic studies 
are continuous studies, and not to be pursued 
by fits and starts, or fragmentary efforts. All 
these were become insupportable to me; I 
shrank from them with a sense of powerless 
and infantine feebleness that gave me an an- 
guish the greater from remembering the time 
when I grappled with them to my own hourly 
delight; and for this further reason, because 
I had devoted the labour of my whole life, had 
dedicated my intellect, blossoms and fruits, to 
the slow and elaborate toil of constructing one 
single work, to which I had presumed to give 
the title of an unfinished work of Spinosa’s— 
viz. “De Emendatione Humani Intellectis.” 
This was now lying locked up as by frost, like 
any Spanish bridge or aqueduct begun upon too 
great a scale for the resources of the architect; 
and, instead of surviving me, as a monument 
of wishes at least, and aspirations, and long 
labours, dedicated to the exaltation of human 
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nature in that way in which God had best fittea 
me to promote so great an object, it was likely 
to stand a memorial to my children of hopes 
defeated, of baffled efforts, of materials use- 
lessly accumulated, of foundations laid that 
were never to support a superstructure, of the 
grief and the ruin of the architect. In this state 
of imbecility, I had, for amusement, turned my 
attention to political economy. My understand- 
»ing, which formerly had been as active and 
restless as a panther, could not, I suppose (so 
long as I lived at all), sink into utter lethargy; 
and political economy offers this advantage to a 
person in my state,—that, though it is emi- 
nently an organic science (no part, that is to 
say, but what acts on the whole, as the whole 
again reacts on and through each part), yet 
still the several parts may be detached and 
contemplated singly. Great as was the prostra- 
tion of my powers at this time, yet I could not 
forget my knowledge; and my understanding 
had been for too many years intimate with se- 
vere thinkers, with logic, and the great mas- 
ters of knowledge, not to be aware of a great 
call made by political economy at this crisis for 
a new law and a transcendent legislator. Sud- 
denly, in 1818, a friend in Edinburgh sent me 
down Mr. Ricardo’s book; and, recurring to 
my own prophetic anticipation of some coming 
legislator for this science, I said, before I had 
finished the first chapter, ‘Thou art the man!” 
Wonder and curiosity were emotions that had 
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long been dead in me. Yet I wondered once 
more—wondered at myself that could once 
again be stimulated to the effort of reading; 
and much more I wondered at the book. Had 
this profound work been really written during 
the tumultuous hurry of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Could it be that an Englishman, 
and he not in academic bowers, but oppressed 
by mercantile and senatorial cares, had ac- 
complished what all the universities of Europe, 
and a century of thought had failed even to 
advance by one hair’s-breadth? Previous 
writers had been crushed and overlaid by the 
enormous weights of facts, details, and excep- 
tions; Mr. Ricardo had deduced, a priori, from 
the understanding itself, laws which first shot 
arrowy light into the dark chaos of materials, 
and had thus constructed what hitherto was but 
a collection of tentative discussions into a sci- 
ence of regular proportions, now first standing 
upon an eternal basis. 

Thus did one simple work of a profound un- 
derstanding avail to give me a pleasure and an 
activity which I had not known for years; it 
roused me even to write, or, at least, to dictate 
what M—— wrote for me. It seemed to me 
that some important truths had escaped even 
“the inevitable eye” of Mr. Ricardo; and, as 
these were, for the most part, of such a nature 
that I could express or illustrate them briefly 
and elegantly by algebraic symbols, the whole 
would hardly have reached the bulk of a pam- 
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phlet. With M—— for my amanuenisis, even at 
this time, incapable as I was of all general ex- 
ertion I drew up, therefore, my “Prolegomena 
to ail Future Systems of Political Economy.” 

This exertion, however, was but a momen- 
tary flash, as the sequel showed. Arrange- 
ments were made at a provincial press, about 
eighteen miles distant, for printing it. An ad- 
ditional compositor was retained for some days 
on this account. The work was even twice ad- 
vertised; and I was, in a manner, pledged to 
the fulfilment of my intention. But I had a 
preface to write, and a dedication, which I 
wished to make impressive. to Mr. Ricardo. I 
found myself quite unable to accomplish all 
this. The arrangements were countermanded, 
the compositor dismissed and my “Prolego- 
mena’ rested peacefully by the side of its elder 
and more dignified brother. 

In thus describing and illustrating my intel- 
lectual torpor, I use terms that apply, more or 
less, to every part of the years during which I 
was under the Circean spells of opium. But 
for misery and suffering, I might, indeed, be 
sad to have existed in a dormant state. I sel- 
dom could prevail on myself to write a letter; 
an answer of a few words to any that I re- 
ceived,was the utmost that I could accomplish; 
and often that not until the letter had lain for 
weeks. or even months, on my writing-table. 
Without the aid cf M——, my whole domestie 
economy, whatever became of political econ 
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omy, must have gone into irretrievable confu< 
sion. I shall not afterwards allude to this part of 
the case; itis one, however, which the opium- 
eater will find, in the end, most oppressive 
and tormenting, from the sense and incapacity 
and feebleness, from the direct embarrassments 
incident to the neglect or procrastination of 
each day’s appropriate labours, and from the 
remorse which must often exasperate the stings 
of these evils to a conscientious mind. The 
opium-eater loses none of his moral sensibili- 
ties or aspirations; he wishes and longs as 
earnestly as ever to realise what he believes 
possible, and feels to be exacted by duty; but 
his intellectual apprehension of what is possi- 
ble infinitely outruns his power, not of execu- 
tion only, but even of proposing or willing. 
He lies under a world’s weight of incubus and 
nightmare; he lies in sight of all that he would 
fain pertorm, just as a man forcibly confined 
to his bed by the mortal languor of paralysis, 
who is compelled to witness injury or outrage 
offered to some object of his tenderest love :— 
he would lay down his life if he might but rise 
and walk; but he is powerless as an infant, 
and cannot so much as make an effort to move 
But trom this I now pass to what is the main 
subject of these latter Confessions—to the his- 
tory and journal of what took place in my 
dreams; for these were the immediate and 
proximate cause of shadowy terrors that set- 
tled and brooded over my whole waking life. 
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The first notice I had of any important 
change going on in this part of my physical 
economy was from the re-awakening of a state 
of eye oftentimes incident to childhood. I 
know not whether my reader is aware that 
many children have a power of painting, as it 
were, upon the darkness all sorts of phantoms: 
in some that power is simply a mechanic affec- 
tion of the eye; others have a voluntary or 
semi-voluntary power to dismiss or summon 
such phantoms; or, as a child once said to me, 
when I questioned him on this matter, “I can 
tell them to go, and they go; but sometimes 
they come when I don’t tell them to come.” 
He had by one-half as unlimited a command 
Over apparitions as a Roman centurion over his 
soldiers. In the middle of 1817 this faculty 
became increasingly distressing to me: at night, 
when I lay awake in bed, vast processions 
moved along continually in mournful pomp; 
friezes of never-ending stories, that to my 
feelings were as sad and solemn as stories 
drawn from times before CEdipus or Priam, 
before Tyre, before Memphis. And, concur- 
rently with this, a corresponding change took 
place in my dreams; a theatre seemed suddenly 
opened and lighted up within my brain, which 
presented nightly spectacles of more than 
earthly splendour. And the four following 
facts may be mentioned, as noticeable at this 
time :— 

1. That, as the creative state of the eye in: 
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creased, a sympathy seemed to arise between 
the waking and the dreaming states of the brain 
in one point—that whatsoever I happened to 
call up and to trace by a voluntary act upon the 
darkness was very apt to transfer itself to my 
dreams; and at length I feared to exercise this 
faculty; for, as Midas turned all things to 
gold that yet baffled his hopes and defrauded 
his human desires, so whatsoever things capa- 
ble of being visually represented I did but 
think of in the darkness immediately shaped 
themselves into phantoms for the eye; and, by 
a process apparently no less inevitable, when 
thus once traced in faint and visionary colours, 
like writings in sympathetic ink, they were 
drawn out, by the fierce chemistry of my: 
dreams, into insufferable splendour that fretted 
my heart. 

2. This and all other changes in my dreams 
were accompanied by deep-seated anxiety and 
funereal melancholy, such as are wholly in- 
communicable by words. I seemed every night 
to descend—not metaphorically, but literally to 
descend—into chasms and sunless abysses, 
depths below depths, from which it seemed 
honeless that I could ever re-ascend. Nor did 
I, by waking, feel that I had re-ascended. Why 
should I dwell upon this? For indeed the 
state of gloom which attended these gorgeous 
spectacles, amounting at last to utter darkness, 
as of some suicidal G SPOnacticy, cannot be ap: 
proached by words. 
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3. The sense of space, and in the end the 
sense of time, were both powerfully affected. 
Buildings, landscapes, etc.; were exhibited in 
proportions so vast as the bodily eye is not 
fitted to receive. Space swelled, and was am- 
plified to an extent of unutterable and self-re- 
peating infinity. This disturbed me very much 
less than the vast expansion of time. Some- 
times I seemed to have lived for seventy or 
a hundred years in one night; nay, sometimes 
had feelings representative of a duration far 
beyond the limits of any human experience. 

4. The minutest incidents of childhood, or 
forgotten scenes of later years, were often re- 
vived. I could not be said to recollect them; 
for, if I had been told of them when waking, 
I should not have been able to acknowledge 
them as parts of my past experience. But, 
placed as they were before me in dreams like 
intuitions, and clothed in all their evanescent 
circumstances and accompanying feelings, I rec- 
ognised them instantaneously. I was once told 
by a near relative of mine that, having in her 
childhood fallen into a river, and being on the 
very verge of death but for the assistance which 
reached her at the last critical moment, she saw 
in a moment her whole life, clothed in its for- 
gotten incidents, arrayed before her as in a 
mirror, not successively, but simultaneously; 
and she had a faculty developed as suddenly 
for comprehending the whole and every part. 
This, from some opium experiences, I can be- 
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lieve; I have, indeed, seen the same thing as-< 
serted twice in modern books, and accompanied 
by a remark which: probably is true—viz. that 
the dread book of account which the Scriptures 
speak of is, in fact, the mind itself of each in- 
dividual. Of this, at least, I feel assured, that 
there is no such thing as ultimate forgetting; 
traces once impressed upon the memory are in- 
destructible; a thousand accidents may and will 
interpose a veil between our present conscious- 
ness and the secret inscriptions on the mind. 
Accidents of the same sort will also rend away 
this veil. But alike, whether veiled or un- 
veiled, the inscription remains forever; just as 
the stars seem to withdraw before the com- 
mon light of day, whereas, in fact, we all 
know that it is the light which is drawn over 
them as a veil, and that they are waiting to be 
revealed whenever the obscuring daylight itself 
shall have withdrawn. 

Having noticed these four facts as memora- 
bly distinguishing my dreams from those of 
health, I shall now cite a few illustrative cases; 
and shall then cite such others as I remember, 
in any*order that may give them most effect 
as pictures to the reader. 

I had been in youth, and ever since, for oc- 
casional amusement, a great reader of Livy, 
whom I confess that I prefer, both for style and 
matter, to any other of the Roman historians; 
and I had often felt as solemn and appalling 
sounds, emphatically representative of Roman 
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majesty, the two words so often occurring in 
Livy, Consul Romanus; especially when the 
consul is introduced in his military character. 
I mean to say that the words king,, sultan, re- 
gent, etc., or any other titles of those who em- 
body in their own persons the collective maj- 
esty of a great people, had less power over my 
reverential feelings. I had also, though no 
great reader of History, made myself critically 
familiar with one period of English history— 
viz. the period of the Parliamentary War—hay- 
ing been attracted by the moral grandeur of 
some who figured in that day, and by the in- 
teresting memoirs which survive those unquiet 
times. Both these parts of my lighter reading, 
having furnished me often with matter of re- 
flection, now furnished me with matter for my 
dreams. Often I used to see, after painting 
upon the blank darkness a sort of rehearsal 
whilst waking, a crowd of ladies, and perhaps a 
festival and dances. And I heard it said, or I 
said to myself, ““These are English ladies from 
the unhappy times of Charles J. These are the 
wives and daughters of those who met in peace, 
and sat at the same tables, and were allied by 
marriage or by blood; and yet, after a certain 
day in August, 1642, never smiled upon each 
other again, nor met but in the field of battle; 
and at Marston Moor, at Newbury, or at 
Naseby, cut asunder all ties of love by the cruel 
sabre, and washed away in blood the memory 
of ancient friendship.” The ladies danced, 
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and looked as lovely as at the court of George 
IV. Yet even in my dream I knew that they 
had been in the grave for nearly two centuries, 
This pageant would suddenly dissolve; and, at 
a clapping of hands, would be heard the heart- 
shaking sound of Consul Romanus; and imme- 
diately came “sweeping by,” in gorgeous pa- 
ludaments, Paullus or Marius, girt around by a 
company of centurions, with the crimson tunic 
hoisted on a spear, and followed by the alalag- 
mos of the Roman legions. 

Many years ago, when I was looking over 
Piranesi’s “Antiquities of Rome,’ Coleridge, 
then standing by, described to me a set of 
plates from that artist, called his ‘“Dreams,” 
and which record the scenery of his own vis- 
ions during the delirium of a fever. Some of 
these (I describe only from memory of Col- 
eridge’s account) represented vast Gothic halls; 
on the floor of which stood mighty engines and 
machinery, wheels, cables, catapults, etc., ex- 
pressive of enormous power put forth, or re- 
sistance overcome. Creeping along the sides 
of the walls, you perceive a staircase; and 
upon this, groping his way upwards, was Pi- 
ranesi himself. Follow the stairs a little far- 
ther, and you perceive them reaching an abrupt 
termination, without any balustrade, and allow- 
ing no step onwards to him who should reach 
the extremity, except into the depths below. 
Whatever is to become of poor Piranesi, at 
least you suppose that his labours must now in 
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some way terminate. But raise your eyes, and 
behold a second flight o1 stairs still higher, on 
which again Piranesi is perceived, by this time 
standing on the very brink of the abyss. Once 
again elevate your eye, and a still more aerial 
flight of stairs is descried; and there, again, is 
the delirious Piranesi, busy on his aspiring la- 
bours: and so on, until the unfinished stairs 
and the hopeless Piranesi both are lost in the 
upper gloom of the hall. With the same power 
of endless growth and self-reproduction did my 
architecture proceed in dreams. In the early 
stage of the malady, the splendours of my 
dreams were indeed chiefly architectural; and I 
beheld such pomp of cities and palaces.as never 
yet was beheld by the waking eye, unless in the 
clouds. From a great modern poet I cite the 
part of a passage which describes, as an appear- 
ance actually beheld in the clouds, what in 
many of its circumstances I saw frequently in 
sleep :— 

**The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city—boldly say 

A wilderness of building, sinking far 

And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far sinking into splendour without end! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster domes and silver spires, 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 
Uplifted; here, serene pavilions bright, 

In avenues disposed; there, towers begirt 
With battlements that on their restless fronts 
Bore stars—illumination of all gems! 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 
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Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified; on them, and on the coves, 
And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 
The vapours had receded, taking there 

Their station under a cerulean sky.” 


The sublime circumstance—“that on their rest- 
less fronts bore stars’”—might have been copied 
from my own architectural dreams, so often did 
it occur. We hear it reported of Dryden, and 
in later times of Fuseli, that they ate raw meat 
for the sake of obtaining splendid dreams; how 
much better, for such a purpose, to have eaten 
opium, which yet I do not remember that any 
poet is recorded to have done, except the dra- 
matist Shadwell; and in ancient days, Homer 
is, I think, rightly reputed to have known the 
virtues of opium as a @dpuakoy vnmeviés 
—i. e. as an anodyne. 

To my architecture succeeded dreams of 
lakes and silvery expanses of water: these 
haunted me so much that I feared lest some 
dropsical state or tendency of the brain might 
thus be making itself (to use a metaphysical 
word) objective, and that the sentient organ 
might be projecting itself as its own object. . 
For two months I suffered greatly in my head 
—a part of my bodily structure which had hith- 
erto been so clear from all touch or taint of 
weakness (physically, I mean) that I used to 
say of it, as the last Lord Orford said of his 
stomach, that it seemed likely to survive the 
rest of my person. Till now I had never felt a 
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“headache even, or any the slightest pain, except 
rheumatic pains caused by my own folly. 

The waters gradually changed their char- 
acter—from translucent lakes, shining like mir- 
rors, they became seas and oceans. And now 
came a tremendous change, which, unfolding 
itself slowly like a scroll, through many 
-months, promised an abiding torment; and, in 
fact, it never left me, though recurring more or 
less intermittingly. Hitherto the human face 
had often mixed in my dreams, but not despot- 
ically, nor with any special power of torment- 
ing. But now that affection which I have called 
the tyranny of the human face began to unfold 
itself. Perhaps some part of my London life 
(the searching for Ann amongst fluctuating 
-crowds) might be answerable for this. Be that 
as it may, now it was that upon the rocking 
waters of the ocean the human face began to 
reveal itself; the sea appeared paved with in- 
numerable faces, upturned to the heavens; 
faces, imploring, wrathful, despairing; faces 
that surged upwards by thousands, by myriads, 
by generations: infinite was my agitation; my 
mind tossed, as it seemed, upon the billowy 
ocean, and weltered upon the weltering waves. 

May 1818.—The Malay has been a fearful 
enemy for months. Every night, through his 
means, I have been transported into Asiatic 
scenery. I know not whether others share in 
my feelings on this point; but I have often 

-thought that, if I were compelled to forgo Eng- 
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fand, and to live in China, among Chinese man- 
ners and modes of life and scenery, I should go 
mad. The causes of my horror lie deep, and 
some of them must be common to others. 
Southern Asia, in general, is the seat of awful 
images and associations. As the cradle of the 
human race, if on no other ground, it would 
have a dim, reverential feeling connected with 
it. But there are other reasons. No man can 
pretend that the wild, barbarous, and capricious 
superstitions of Africa, or of savage tribes else- 
where. affect him in the way that he is affected 
by the ancient, monumental, cruel, and elabo- 
rate religions of Hindostan. The mere antiquity 
of Asiatic things, of their institutions, histories, 
—above all, of their mythologies, etc.,—is so 
impressive that to me the vast age of the race 
and name overpowers the sense of youth in the 
individual. A young Chinese seems to me an 
antediluvian man renewed. Even Englishmen, 
though not bred in any knowledge of such in- 
stitutions, cannot but shudder at the mystic 
sublimity of castes that have flowed apart, and 
refused to mix, through such immemorial 
tracts of time; nor can any man fail to be awed 
by the sanctity of the Ganges, or by the very 
name of the Euphrates. It contributes much 
to these feelings that South-eastern Asia is, and 
has been for thousands of years, the part of the 
earth most swarming with human life, the great 
officina gentium. Man is a weed in those 
regions. The vast empires, also, into which 
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the enormous population of Asia has always 
been cast, give a further sublimity to the feel- 
ings associated with all oriental names or 
images. In China, over and above what it has 
in common with the rest of Southern Asia, I 
am terrified by the modes of life, by the man- 
ners, by the barrier of utter abhorrence placed 
between myself and ¢hem by counter-sym- 
pathies deeper than I can analyse. I could 
sooner live with lunatics, with vermin, with 
,crocodiles or snakes. All this, and much more 
than I can say, the reader must enter into be- 
fore he can comprehend the unimaginable hor- 
ror which these dreams of oriental imagery and 
mythological tortures impressed upon me. Un- 
der the connecting feeling of tropical heat and 
vertical sunlights, I brought together all creat- 
ures, birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, 
usages and appearances, that are found in all 
tropical regions, and assembled them together 
in China or Hindostan. From kindred feel- 
ings, I soon brought Egypt and her gods under 
the same law. I was stared at, hooted at, 
grinned at, chatted at, by monkeys, by paro- 
quets, by cockatoos. I ran into pagodas, and 
was fixed for centuries at the summit, or in 
secret rooms; I was the idol; I was the priest; 
I was worshipped; I was sacrificed. I fled from 
the wrath of Brama through all the forests of 
Asia; Vishnu hated me; Seeva lay in wait for 
me. I came suddenly upon Isis and Osiris: I 
had done a deed, they said, which the ibis and 
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the crocodile trembled at. Thousands of years 
I lived and was buried in stone coffins, with 
mummies and sphinxes, in narrow chambers 
at the heart of eternal pyramids. I was kissed, 
with cancerous kisses, by crocodiles and was 
laid, confounded with all unutterable abor- 
tions, amongst reeds and Nilotic mud. 

Some slight abstraction I thus attempt of my 
oriental dreams, which filled me always with 
such amazement at the monstrous scenery that 
horror seemed absorbed for a while in sheer 
astonishment. Sooner or later came a reflux 
of feeling that swallowed up the astonishment, 
and left me, not so much in terror, as in hatred 
and abomination of what I saw. Over every 
form, and threat, and punishment, and dim 
sightless incarceration, brooded a killing sense 
of eternity and infinity. Into these dreams only 
it was, with one or two slight exceptions, that 
any circumstances of physical horror entered. 
All before had been moral and spiritual terrors. 
But here the main agents were ugly birds, or 
snakes, or crocodiles, especially the last. The 
cursed crocodile became to me the object of 
more horror than all the rest. I was com- 
pelled to live with him; and (as was always 
the case in my dreams) for centuries. Some- 
times I escaped, and found myself in Chinese 
houses. All the feet of the tables, sofas, etc., 
soon became instinct with life: the abominable 
head of the crocodile, and his leering eyes, 
looked out at me, multiplied into ten thousand 
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repetitions: and I stood loathing and fasci- 
nated. So often did this hideous reptile haunt 
my dreams that many times the very same 
dream was broken up in the very same way: I 
heard gentle voices speaking to me (I hear 
everything when I am sleeping), and instantly 
I awoke; it was broad noon, and my children 
were standing, hand in hand, at my bedside, 
come to show me their coloured shoes, or new 
frocks, or to let me see them dressed for go- 
ing out. No experience was so awful to me, 
and at the same time so pathetic, as this abrupt 
translation from the darkness of the infinite to 
the gaudy summer air of highest noon, and 
from the unutterable abortions of miscreated 
gigantic vermin to the sight of infancy and 
innocent human natures. 

June 1819.—I have had occasion to remark, 
at various periods of my life, that the deaths of 
those whom we love, and, indeed, the contem- 
plation of death generaliy, is (cwteris paribus) 
more affecting in summer than in any other 
season of the year. And the reasons are these 
three, I think: first, that the visible heavens in 
summer appear far higher, more distant, and 
(if such a solecism may be excused) more in- 
finite; the clouds by which chiefly the eye ex- 
pounds the distance of the blue pavilion 
stretched over our heads are in summer more 
voluminous, more massed, and are accumu- 
jated in far grander and more towering piles; 
secondly, the light and the appearances of the 
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declining and the setting sun are much more: 
fitted to be types and characters of the infinite ; 
and, thirdly (which is the main reason), the 
exuberant and riotous prodigality of life nat- 
urally forces the mind more powerfully upon. 
the antagonist thought of death, and the wintry 
sterility of the grave. For it may be observed 
generally that, whenever two thoughts stand 
related to each other by a law of antagonism, 
and exist, as it were, by mutual repulsion, they 
are apt to suggest each other. On these ac- 
counts it is that I find it impossible to banish 
the thought of death when I am walking alone 
in the endless days of summer;-and any par- 
ticular death, if not actually more affecting, at- 
least haunts my mind more obstinately and be- 
siegingly, in that season. Perhaps this cause, 
and a slight incident which I omit, might have 
been the immediate occasions of the following 
dream, to which, however, a predisposition. 
must always have existed in my mind; but, 
having been once roused, it never left me, and. 
split into a thousand fantastic variations, which: 
often suddenly re-combined, locked back into 
startling unity and restored the original dream. 

I thought that it was a Sunday morning in: 
May; that it was Easter Sunday, and as yet 
very early in the morning. I was standing, as- 
it seemed to me, at the door of my own cot- 
tage. Right before me lay the very scene which: 
could really be commanded from that situa- 
tion, but exalted, as was usual, and solemnised: 
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by the power of dreams. There were the same 
mountains and the same lovely valley at their 
feet; but the mountains were raised to more 
than Alpine height, and’ there was interspace 
far larger between them of savannahs and for- 
est lawns; the hedges were rich with white 
roses; and no living creature was to be seen, 
excepting that in the green churchyard there 
were cattle tranquilly reposing upon the ver- 
dant graves, and particularily round about the 
grave of a child whom I had once tenderly 
loved, just as I had really beheld them, a little 
before sunrise. in the same summer when that 
child died. I gazed upon the well-known scene, 
and I said to myself, “It yet wants much of 
sunrise; and it is Easter Sunday; and that is 
the day on which they celebrate the first-fruits — 
of Resurrection. I will walk abroad; old griefs 
shall be forgotten to-day: for the air is cool 
and still, and the hills are high, and stretch 
away to heaven; and the churchyard is as 
verdant as the forest lawns, and the forest 
lawns are as quiet as the churchyard; and with 
the dew I can wash the fever from my fore- 
head; and then I shall be unhappy no longer.”’. 
I turned, as if to open my garden gate, an¢ 
immediately I saw upon the left a scene far 
different; but which yet the power of dreams 
had reconciled into harmony. The scene was 
an oriental one; and there also it was Easter 
Sunday, and very early in the morning. And 
at a vast distance were visible, as a stain upon 
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the horizon, the domes and cupolas of a great 
city—an image or faint abstraction, caught per- 
haps in childhood from some picture of Jeru- 
salem. And not a bow-shot from me, upon a 
stone, shaded by Judean palms, there sat a 
woman; and I looked, and it was—Ann! She 
fixed her eyes upon me earnestly; and I said 
to her at length, “So, then, I have found you 
at last.” I waited; but she answered me not a 
word. Her face was the same as when I saw 
it last; the same, and yet, again, how different! 
Seventeen years ago, when the lamp-light of 
mighty London fell upon her face, as for the 
last time I kissed her lips (lips, Ann, that to 
me were not polluted!), her eyes were stream- 
ing with tears. The tears were now no longer 
seen. Sometimes she seemed altered; yet again 
sometimes not altered; and hardly older. Her 
looks were tranquil, but with unusual solemnity 
of expression, and I now gazed upon her with 
some awe. Suddenly her countenance grew 
dim; and, turning to the mountains, I per- 
ceived vapours rolling between us; in a mo- 
ment all had vanished; thick darkness came 
on; and in the twinkling of an eye I was far 
away from mountains, and by lamp-light in 
London, walking again with Ann—just as we 
had walked, when both children, eighteen years 
before, along the endless terraces of Oxford 
Street. 

Then suddenly would come a dream of far 
different character —a tumultuous dream— 
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commencing with a music such as now I often 
heard in sleep—music of preparation and of 
awakening suspense. The undulations of fast- 
gathering tumults were like the opening of 
the Coronation Anthem; and, like that, gave 
the feeling of a multitudinous movement, of 
infinite cavalcades filing off, and the tread of 
innumerable armies. The morning was come 
of a mighty day—a day of crisis and ultimate 
hope for human nature, then suffering mys- 
terious eclipse, arid labouring in some dread 
extremity. Somewhere, but I knew not where 
—somehow, but I knew not how—by some be- 
ings, but I knew not by whom—a battle, a 
strife, an agony, was travelling through all its 
stages—was evolving itself, like the catastrophe 
of some mighty drama, with which my sym- 
pathy was the more insupportable from deep- 
ening confusion as to its local scene, its cause, 
its nature, and its undecipherable issue. I (as 
is usual in dreams where, of necessity, we make 
ourselves central to every movement) had the 
power, and yet had not the power, to decide 
it. I had the power, if I could raise myself 
to will it; and yet again had not the power, 
for the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon 
me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. 
*‘Deeper than ever plummet sounded,’’ J lay in- 
active. Then, like a chorus, the passion deep- 
ened. Some greater interest was at stake, some 
mightier cause, than ever yet the sword had 
pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. Then 
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came sudden alarms; hurryings to and fro; 
trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I knew 
not whether from the good cause or the bad; 
darkness and lights; tempest and human faces; 
and at last, with the sense that all was lost, 
female forms, and the features that were 
worth all the world to me; and but a moment 
allowed—and clasped hands, with heart-break- 
ing partings, and then—everlasting farewells! 
and, with a sigh such as the caves of hell sighed 
‘when the incestuous mother uttered the ab- 
horred name of Death, the sound was reverber- 
ated—everlasting farewells! and again, and yet 
again reverberated—everlasting farewells! 

And I awoke in struggles, and cried aloud, 
“T will sleep no more!” 

Now, at last, I had become awestruck at the 
approach of sleep, under the condition of 
visions so afflicting, and so intensely life-like as 
those which persecuted my phantom-haunted 
brain. More and more also I felt violent pal- 
pitations in some internal region, such as are 
commonly, but erroneously, called palpitations 
of the heart—being, as I suppose, referable ex- 
clusively to derangements in the stomach. 
These were evidently increasing rapidly in fre- 
quency and in strength. Naturally, therefore, 
on considering how important my life had be- 
come to others besides myself, I became 
alarmed; and I paused seasonably; but with a 
difficulty that is past all description. Either 
way it seemed as though death had, in military 
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language, “thrown himself astride of my path.” 
Nothing short of mortal anguish, in a physical 
sense, it seemed, to wean myself from opium; 
yet, on the other hand, ‘death through over- 
whelming nervous terrors—death by brain- 
fever or by lunacy—seemed too certainly to 
besiege the alternative course. Fortunately I 
had still so much of firmness left as to face 
that choice, which, with most of instant suf- 
fering, showed in the far distance a possibility 
of final escape. 

This possibility was realised: I did accom- 
plish my escape. And the issue of that par- 
ticular stage in my opium experiences (for such 
it was—simply a provisional stage, that paved 
the way subsequently for many milder stages, 
to which gradually my constitutional system 
accommodated itself) was, pretty nearly in the 
following words, communicated to my readers 
in the earliest edition of these Confessions :— 

I triumphed. But infer not, reader, from this 
word “triumphed,” a condition of joy or exul- 
tation. Think of me as of one, even when 
four months had passed, still agitated, writh- 
ing, throbbing, palpitating, shattered; and 
much, perhaps, in the situation of him who has 
been racked, as I collect the torments of that 
state from the affecting account of them left 
by a most innocent sufferer in the time of 
James I. Meantime, I derived no benefit from 
any medicine whatever, except ammoniated 
tincture of valerian. The moral of the nar- 
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rative is addressed to the opium-eater; and 
therefore, of necessity, limited in its applica- 
tion. If he is taught to fear and tremble, 
enough has been effected. But he may say 
that the issue of my case is at least a proof that 
opium, after an eighteen years’ use, and an 
eight years’ abuse, of its powers, may still be 
renounced; and that he may chance to bring 
to the task greater energy than I did, or that, 
with a stronger constitution, he may obtain the 
same results with less. This may be true; I 
would not presume to measure the efforts of 
other men by my own. Heartily I wish him 
more resolution; heartily I wish him an equal 
success. Nevertheless, I had motives external 
to myself which he may unfortunately want; 
and these supplied me with conscientious sup- 
ports, such as merely selfish interests might 
fail in supplying to a mind debilitated by 
opium. 

Lord Bacon conjectures that it may be as 
painful to be born as to die. That seems proba- 
ble; and, during the whole period of diminish- 
ing the opium, I had the torments of a man 
passing out of one mode of existence into an- 
other, and liable to the mixed or the alternate 
pains of birth and death. The issue was not 
death, but a sort of physical regeneration; and 
I may add that ever since, at intervals, 1 have 
had a restoration of more than youthful spirits. 

One memorial of my former condition never- 
theless remains: my dreams are not calm; the 
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dread swell and agitation of the storm have not 
wholly subsided; the legions that encamped in 
them are drawing off, but not departed; my 
sleep is still tumultuous; and, like the gates 
of Paradise to our first parents when looking 
back from afar, it is still (in the tremendous 
line of Milton)— * 


“With dreadful faces thronged and fierv arms.” 


ON THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE IN 
MACBETH 


From my boyish days I had always felt a 
great perplexity on one point in Macbeth. It 
was this :—The knocking at the gate which suc- 
ceeds to the murder of Duncan produced to my 
feelings an effect for which I never could ac- 
count. The effect was that it reflected back 
upon the murderer a peculiar awfulness and a 
depth of solemnity; yet, however obstinately ] 
endeavoured with my understanding to com- 
prehend this, for many years I never could see 
why it shou'd produce such an effect. 

Here I pause for one moment, to exhort the 
reader never to pay any ittention to his un- 
derstanding when it stands in snposition to any 
other faculty of his mind. The mere under- 
standing, however useful and indisnensable, is 
the meanest faculty in the hur-an mind, and the 
most to be distrusted; and yet the great ma- 
jority of people trust to nothing else,—which 
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may do for ordinary life. but not for philo« 
sophical purposes. Of this out of ten thousand 
instances that I might produce I will cite one. 
Ask of any person whatsoever who is not previ- 
ously prepared for the demand by a knowledge 
of the perspective to draw in the rudest way 
the commonest appearance which depends upon 
the laws of that science,—as, for instance, to 
represent the effect of two walls standing at 
right angles to each other, or the appearance 
of the houses on each side of a street as seen by 
a person looking down the street from one ex- 
tremity. Now, in all cases, unless the person 
has happened to observe in pictures how it is 
that artists produce these effects, he will be 
utterly unable to make the smallest approxi- 
mation to it. Yet why? For he has actually 
seen the effect every day of his life. The rea- 
son is that he allows his understanding to over- 
rule his eyes. His understanding, which in- 
cludes no intuitive knowledge of the laws of 
vision, can furnish him with no reason why a 
line which is known and can be proved to be a 
horizontal line should not appear a horizontal 
line: a line that made any angle with the per- 
pendicular less than a right angle would seem 
to him to indicate that his houses were all 
tumbling down together. Accordingly, he 
makes the line of his houses a horizontal line, 
and fails, of course, to produce the effect de- 
manded. Here, then, is one instance out of 
many in which not only the understanding is 
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allowed to overrule the eyes, but where the 
understanding is positively allowed to obliterate 
the eyes, as it were; for not only does the man 
believe the evidence of his understanding in 
opposition to that of his eyes, but (what is 
monstrous) the idiot is not aware that his eyes 
ever gave such evidence. He does not know 
that he has seen (and therefore quoad his con- 
sciousness has not seen) that which he has 
seen every day of his life. 

But to return from this digression. My un- 
derstanding could furnish no reason why the 
knocking at the gate in Macbeth should pro- 
duce any effect, direct or reflected. In fact, 
my understanding said positively that it could 
not produce any effect. But I knew better; I 
felt that it did; and I waited and clung to the 
problem until further knowledge should enable 
me to solve it. At length, in 1812, Mr. Will- 
iams made his début on the stage of Ratcliffe 
Highway, and executed those unparalleled 
murders which have procured for him such a 
brilliant and undying reputation. On which 
murders, by the way, I must observe that in 
one respect they have had an ill effect, by mak- 
ing the connoisseur in murder very fastidious 
in his taste, and dissatished by anything that 
has been since done in that line. All other 
murders look pale by the deep crimson of his; 
and, as an amateur once said to me in a queru- 
lous tone, “There has been absolutely nothing 
doing since his time, or nothing that’s worth 
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speaking of.” But this is wrong; for it is un- 
reasonable to expect all men to be great artists, 
and born with the genius of Mr. Williams. 
Now, it will be remembered that in the first 
of these murders (that of the Marrs) the same 
incident (of a knocking at the door soon after 
the work of extermination was complete) did 
actually occur which the genius of Shakspere 
has invented; and all.good judges, and the 
most eminent dilettanti, acknowledged the 
felicity of Shakspere’s suggestion as soon as it 
was actually realised. Here, then, was a fresh 
proof that I was right in relying on my own 
feeling, in opposition to my understanding; and 
I again set myself to study the problem. At 
length I solved it to my own satisfaction; and 
my solution is this:—Murder, in ordinary 
cases, where the sympathy is wholly directed 
to the case of the murdered person, is an in- 
cident of coarse and vulgar horror; and for 
this reason,—that it flings the interest exclu- 
sively upon the natural but ignoble instinct by 
which we cleave to life: an instinct which, as 
being indispensable to the primal law of self- 
preservation, is the same in kind (though dif- 
ferent in degree) amongst all living creatures. 
This instinct, therefore, because it annihilates 
all distinctions, and degrades the greatest of 
men to the level of “the poor beetle that we 
tread on,’ exhibits human nature in its most 
abject and humiliating attitude. Such an atti- 
tude would little suit the purposes of the poet. 
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What then must he do? He must throw the 
interest on the murderer. Our sympathy must 
be with him (of course I mean a sympathy of 
comprehension, a sympathy by which we enter 
into his feelings, and are made to understand 
them,—not a sympathy of pity or approbation). 
In the murdered person, all strife of thought, 
all flux and reflux of passion and of purpose, 
are crushed by one overwhelming panic; the 
fear of instant death smites him ‘with its 
petrific mace.” But in the murderer, such a 
murderer as a poet will condescend to, there 
must be raging some great storm of passion,— 
jealousy, ambition, vengeance, hatred,—which 
will create a hell within him; and into this hell 
we are to look. 

In Macbeth, for the sake of gratifying his 
own enormous and teeming faculty of crea- 
tion, Shakspere has introduced two murderers: 
and, as usual in his hands, they are remarkably 
discriminated: but,—though in Macbeth the 
strife of mind is greater than in his wife, the 
tiger spirit not so awake, and his feelings 
caught chiefly by contagion from her,—yet, as 
both were finally involved in the guilt of mur- 
der, the murderous min# of necessity is finally 
to be presumed in both. This was to be ex- 
pressed; and, on its own account, as well as to 
make it a more proportionable antagonist to the 
unoffending nature of their victim, “the gra- 
cious Duncan,” and adequately to expound “the 
deep damnation of his taking off,” this was 
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to be expressed with peculiar energy. We were 
to be made to feel that the human nature,—w. e. 
the divine nature of love and mercy, spread 
through the hearts of all creatures, and seldom 
utterly withdrawn from man,—was gone, van- 
ished, extinct, and that the fiendish nature had 
taken its place. And, as this effect is mar- 
vellously accomplished in the dialogues and 
soliloquies themselves, so it is finally consum- 
mated by the expedient under consideration; 
and it is to this that I now sclicit the reader’s 
attention. If the reader has ever witnessed a 
wife, daughter, or sister in a fainting fit, he 
may chance to have observed that the most 
affecting moment in such a spectacle is that 
in which a sigh and a stirring announce the 
recommencement of suspended life. Or, if the 
reader has ever been present in a vast metropo- 
lis on the day when some great national idol 
was carried in funeral pomp to his grave, and, 
chancing to walk near the course through 
which it passed, has felt powerfully, in the 
silence and desertion of the streets, and in the 
stagnation of ordinary business, the deep in- 
terest which at that moment was possessing the 
heart of man,—if all at once he should hear 
the death-like stillness broken up by the sound 
of wheels rattling away from the scene, and 
making known that the transitory vision was 
dissolved, he will be aware that at no moment 
was his sense of the complete suspension and 
pause in ordinary human concerns so full and 
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affecting as at that moment when the suspen- 
sion ceases, and the goings-on of human life 
are suddenly resumed. All action in any direc- 
tion is best expounded, measured, and made 
apprehensible, by reaction. Now, apply this 
to the case in Macbeth. Here, as I have said, 
the retiring of the human heart and the en- 
trance of the fiendish heart was to be expressed 
and made sensible. Another world has stept 
‘in; and the murderers are taken out of the 
region of human things, human purposes, hu- 
man desires. They are transfigured: Lady 
Macbeth is “unsexed”; Macbeth has forgot 
that he was born of woman; both are con- 
formed to the image of devils; and the world 
of devils is suddenly revealed. But how shall 
this be conveyed and made palpable? In order 
that a new world may step in, this world must 
for a time disappear. The murderers and the 
murder must be insulated—cut off by an im- 
measurable gulf from the ordinary tide and 
succession of human affairs—locked up and se- 
questered in some deep recess; we must be 
made sensible that the world of ordinary life 
is suddenly arrested, laid asleep, tranced, 
racked into a dread armistice; time must be 
annihilated, relation to things without abol- 
ished; and all must pass self-withdrawn into a 
deep syncope and suspension of earthly pas- 
sion. Hence it is that, when the deed is done, 
when the work of darkness is perfect, then. the 
world of darkness passes away like a pageantry 
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in the clouds: the knocking at the gate is heard, 
and it makes known audibly that the reaction 
has commenced; the human has made its reflux 
upon the fiendish; the pulses of life are be- 
ginning to beat again; and the re-establishment 
of the goings-on of the world in which we live 
first makes us profoundly sensible of the awful 
parenthesis that had suspended them. 

O mighty poet! Thy works are not as those 
of other men, simply and merely great works 
of art, but are also like the phenomena of 
nature, like the sun and the sea, the stars and 
the flowers. like frost and snow, rain and dew, 
hail-storm and thunder, which are to be studied 
with entire submission of our own faculties, 
and in the perfect faith that in them there can 
be no too much or too little, nothing useless or 
inert, but that, the farther we press in our 
discoveries, the more we shall see proofs of 
design and self-supporting arrangement where 
the careless eye had seen nothing but accident! 


THE ENGLISH MAIL-COACH 
GOING DOWN WITH VICTORY 


But the grandest chapter of our experience 
within the whole mail-coach service was on 
those occasions when we went down from Lon- 
don with the news of victory. A period of 
about ten years stretched from Trafalgar to 
Waterloo; the second and third years of which 
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period (1806 and 1807) were comparatively 
sterile; but the other nine (from 1805 to 1815 
inclusively) furnished a long succession of vic- 
tories, the least of which, in such a contest of 
Titans, had an inappreciable value of position: 
partly for its absolute interference with the 
plans of our enemy, but still more from its 
keeping alive through central Europe the sense 
of a deep-seated vulnerability in France. Even 
to tease the coasts of our enemy, to mortify 
them by continual blockades, to insult them by 
capturing if it were but a baubling schooner 
under the eyes of their arrogant armies, re- 
peated from time to time a sullen proclamation 
of power lodged in one quarter to which the 
hopes of Christendom turned in secret. How 
much more loudly must this proclamation have 
spoken in the audacity of having bearded the 
élite of their troops, and having beaten them in 
pitched battles! Five years of life it was worth 
paying down for the privilege of an outside 
place on a mail-coach, when carrying down the 
first tidings of any such event. And it is to be 
noted that, from our insular situation, and the 
multitude of our frigates disposable for the 
rapid transmission of intelligence, rarely did 
any unauthorised rumour steal away a preliba- 
tion from the first aroma of the regular de- 
spatches. The government news was generally 
the earliest news. 

From eight p. mM. to fifteen or twenty min- 
utes later imagine the mails assembled on 
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parade in Lombard Street; where, at that 
time, and not in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, was 
seated the General Post-office. In what exact 
strength we mustered I do not remember; but, 
from the length of each separate attelage, we 
filled the street, though a long one, and though 
we were drawn up in double file. On any 
night the spectacle was beautiful. The abso- 
lute perfection of all the appointments about 
the carriages and the harness, their strength, 
their brilliant cleanliness, their beautiful sim- 
plicity—but, more than all, the royal magnifi- 
cence of the horses—were what might first have 
fixed the attention. Every carriage on every 
morning in the year was taken down to an 
official inspector for examination: wheels, 
axles, linchpins, pole, glasses, lamps, were all 
critically probed and tested. Every part of 
every carriage had been cleaned, every horse 
had been groomed, with as much rigour as if 
they belonged to a private gentleman; and that 
part of the spectacle offered itself always. But 
the night before us is a night of victory; and, 
behold! to the ordinary display what a heart- 
shaking addition !—horses, men, carriages, all 
are dressed in laurels and flowers, oak-leaves 
and ribbons. The guards, as being officially his 
Majesty’s servants, and of the coachmen such 
as are within the privilege of the post-office, 
wear the royal liveries of course; and, as it is 
summer (for all the Jand victories were nat- 
urally won in summer), they wear, on this fine 
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evening, these liveries exposed to view, without 
any covering of upper coats. Such a costume, 
and the elaborate arrangement of the laurels in 
their hats, dilate their hearts, by giving to them 
openly a personal connexion with the great 
news in which already they have the general 
interest of patriotism. That great national sen- 
timent surmounts and quells all sense of ordi- 
nary distinctions. Those passengers who hap- 
‘pen to be gentlemen are now hardly to be dis- 
tinguished as such except by dress; for the 
usual reserve of their manner in speaking to 
the attendants has on this night melted away. 
One heart, one pride, one glory, connects every 
man by the transcendent bond of his national 
blood. The spectators, who are numerous be- 
yond precedent, express their sympathy with 
these fervent feelings by continual hurrahs. 
Every moment are shouted aloud by the post- 
office servants, and summoned to draw up, the 
great ancestral names of cities known to his- 
tory through a thousand years—Lincoln, Win- 
chester, Portsmouth, Gloucester, Oxford, Bris- 
tol, Manchester, York, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Perth, Stirling, Aberdeen—express- 
ing the grandeur of the empire by the antiquity 
of its towns, and the grandeur of the mail es- 
tablishment by the diffusive radiation of its 
separate missions. Every moment you hear the 
thunder of lids locked down upon the mail- 
bags. That sound to each individual mail is 
the signal for drawing off; which process is 
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the finest part of the entire spectacle. Then 
come the horses into play. Horses! can these 
be horses that bound off with the action and 
gestures of leopards? What stir!—what sea- 
like ferment!—what a thundering of wheels !— 
what a trampling of hoofs!—what a sounding 
of trumpets !—what farewell cheers—what re- 
doubling peals of brotherly congratulation, con- 
necting the name of the particular mail— 


“Liverpool for ever!’—with the name of 
the particular victory—“Badajoz for ever!” 
or “Salamanca for ever!” The half-slum- 


bering consciousness that all night long, 
and all the next day—perhaps for even a longer 
period—many of these mails, like fire racing 
along a train of gunpowder, will be kindling 
at every instant new successions of burning joy, 
has an obscure effect of multiplying the vic- 
tery itself, by multiplying to the imagination 
into infinity the stages of its progressive dif- 
fusion. A fiery arrow seems to be let loose, 
which from that moment is destined to travel, 
without intermission, westwards for three hun- 
dred miles—northwards for six hundred; and 
the sympathy of our Lombard Street friends 
at parting is exalted a hundredfold by a sort of 
visionary sympathy with the yet slumbering 
sympathies which in so vast a sticcession we 
are going to awake. 

Liberated from the embarrassments of the 
city, and issuing into the broad uncrowded 
avenues of the northern suburbs, we soon be- 
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gin to enter upon our natural pace of ten miles 
an hour. In the broad light of the summer 
evening, the sun, perhaps, only just at the point 
of setting, we are seen from every storey of 
every house. Heads of every age crowd to the 
windows; young and old understand the lan- 
guage of our victorious symbols; and rolling 
volleys of sympathising cheers run along us, 
behind us, and before us. The beggar, rearing 
himself against the wall, forgets his lameness— 
real or assumed—thinks not of his whining 
trade, butstandserect, with bold exulting smiles, 
aswepasshim. The victory has healed him, and 
says, Be thou whole! Women and children, 
from garrets alike and cellars, through infinite 
London, look down or look up with loving eyes 
upon our gay ribbons and our martial laurels; 
sometimes kiss their hands; sometimes hang 
out, as signals of affection, pocket-handker- 
chiefs, aprons, dusters, anything that by catch- 
ing the summer breezes, will express an aerial 
jubilation. On the London side of Barnet, to 
which we draw near within a few minutes 
after nine, observe that private carriage which 
is approaching us. The weather being so warm, 
the glasses are all down; and one may read, as 
on the stage of a theatre, everything that goes 
on within. It contains three ladies—one likely 
to be ‘‘mamma,” and two of seventeen or eigh- 
teen, who are probably her daughters. What 
lovely animation, what beautiful unpremedita- 
ted pantomime, explaining to us every syllable 
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that passes, in these ingenuous girls! By the 
sudden start and raising of the hands on first, 
discovering our laurelled equipage, by the sud- 
den movement and appeal to the elder lady 
from both of them, and by the heightened col- 
our on their animated countenances, we can 
almost hear them saying, “See, see! Look at 
their laurels! Oh, mamma! there has been a 
great battle in Spain; and it has been a great 
victory.” In a moment we are on the point of 
passing them. We passengers—I on the box, 
and the two on the roof behind me—raise our 
hats to the ladies; the coachman makes his 
professional salute with the whip; the guard 
even, though punctilious on the matter of his 
dignity as an officer under the crown, touches 
his hat. The ladies move to us, in return, with 
a winning graciousness of gesture; all smile 
on each side in a way that nobody could mis- 
national sympathy could so instantaneously 
prompt. Will these ladies say that we are noth- 
ing to them? Oh no; they will not say that. 
They cannot deny—they do not deny—that for 
this night they are our sisters; gentle or simple, 
scholar or illiterate servant, for twelve hours to 
come, we on the outside have the honour to be 
their brothers. Those poor women, again, who 
stop to gaze upon us with delight at the en- 
trance of Barnet, and seem, by their air of 
weariness, to be returning from labour—do you 
mean to say that they are washerwomen and 
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charwomen? Oh, my poor friend, you are 
quite mistaken. I assure you they stand in a 
far higher rank; for this one night they feel 
themselves by birthright to be daughters of 
England, and answer to no humbler title. _ 
Every joy, however, even rapturous joy—such 
is the sad law of earth—may carry with it grief, 
or fear of grief, to some. Three miles beyond 
Barnet, we see approaching us another private 
carriage, nearly repeating the circumstances of 
the former case. Here, also, the glasses are all 
down; here, also, is an elderly lady seated; but 
the two daughters are missing; for the single 
young person sitting by the lady’s side seems 
to be an attendant—so I judge from her dress, 
and her air of respectful reserve. The lady is 
in mourning; and her countenance expresses 
sorrow. At first she does not look up; so that 
I believe she is not aware of our approach, un- 
til she hears the measured beating of our 
horses’ hoofs. Then she raises her eyes to 
settle them painfully on our triumphal equip- 
age. Our decorations explain the case to her 
at once’ but she beholds them with apparent 
anxiety, or even with terror. Some time be- 
fore this, I, finding it difficult to hit a flying 
mark when embarrassed by the coachman’s 
person and reins intervening, had given to the 
guard a Courier evening paper, containing the 
gazette, for the next carriage that might pass. 
Accordingly he tossed it in, so folded that the 
huge capitals expressing some such legend as 
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GLORIOUS VICTORY might catch the eyeat once. 
To see the paper, however, at all, interpreted 
as it was by our ensigns of triumph, explained 
everything; and, if the guard were right in 
thinking the lady to have received it with a 
gesture of horror, it could not be doubtful that 
she had suffered some deep personal affliction 
in connection with this Spanish war. 

Here, now, was the case of one who, having 
formerly suffered, might, erroneously perhaps, 
be distressing herself with anticipations of an- 
other similar suffering. That same night, and 
hardly three hours later, occurred the reverse 
case.- A poor woman, who too probably would 
find herself, in a day or two, to have suffered 
the heaviest of afflictions by the battle, blindly 
allowed herself to express an exultation so un- 
measured in the news and its details as gave 
to her the appearance which amongst Celtic 
Highlanders is called fey. This was at some 
little town where we changed horses an hour 
or two after midnight. Some fair or wake had 
kept the people up out of their beds, and had 
occasioned a partial illumination of the stalls 
and booths, presenting an unusual but very im- 
pressive effect. We saw many lights moving 
about as we drew near; and perhaps the most 
striking scene on the whole route was our re- 
ception at this place. The flashing of torches 
and the beautiful radiance of blue lights (tech- 
nically Bengal lights) upon the heads of our 
horses; the fine effect of such a showery and 
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ghostly illumination falling upon our flowers 
and glittering laurels; whilst all around our- 
selves, that formed a centre of light, the dark- 
ness gathered on the rear and flanks in massy 
blackness: these optical splendours, together 
with the prodigious enthusiasm of the people, 
composed a picture at once scenical and affect- 
ing, theatrical and holy. As we staid for three 
or four minutes, I alighted; and immediately 
‘from a dismantled stall in the street, where no 
doubt she had been presiding through the 
earlier part of the night, advanced eagerly a 
middle-aged woman. The sight of my newspa- 
per it was that had drawn her attention upon 
myself. The victory which we were carrying 
down to the provinces on this occasion was the 
imperfect one of Talavera—imperfect for its 
results. such was the virtual treachery of the 
Spanish general, Cuesta, but not imperfect in 
its ever-memorable heroism. I told her the 
main outline of the battle. The agitation of 
her enthusiasm had been so conspicuous when 
listening, and when first applying for informa- 
tion, that I could not but ask her if she had not 
some relative in the Peninsular army. Oh yes; 
her only son was there. In what regiment? 
He was a trooper in the 23d Dragoons. My 
heart sank within me as she made that answer. 
This sublime regiment, which an Englishman 
should never mention without raising his hat 
to their memory, had made the most memorable 
and effective charge recorded in military 
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annals. They leaped their horses—over a 
trench where they could; into it, and with the 
result of death or mutilation, when they could 
not. What proportion cleared the trench is 
nowhere stated. Those who did closed up and 
went down upon the enemy with such divinity 
of fervour (I use the word divinity by design: 
the inspiration of God must have prompted 
this movement to those whom even then He 
was calling to His presence) that two results 
followed. As regarded the enemy, this 23d 
Dragoons, not, I believe, originally, three hun- 
dred and fifty strong, paralysed a French 
column six thousand strong, then ascended the 
hill, and fixed the gaze of the whole French 
army. As regarded themselves, the 23d were 
supposed at first to have been barely not annihi- 
lated; but eventually, I believe, about one in 
four survived. And this, then, was the regi- 
ment—a regiment already for some hours glori- 
fied and hallowed to the ear of all London, as 
lying stretched, by a large majority, upon one 
bloody aceldama—in which the young trooper 
served whose mother was now talking in a 
spirit of such joyous enthusiasm. Did I tell 
her the truth? Had I the heart to break up 
her dreams? No. To-morrow, said I to my- 
self—to-morrow, or the next day, will publish 
the worst. For one night more wherefore 
should she not sleep in peace? After to-mor- 
row the chances are too many that peace will 
forsake her pillow. This brief respite, then. 
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let her owe to my gift and my forbearance. 
But, if I told her not of the bloody price that 
had been paid, not therefore was I silent on the 
contributions from her son’s regiment to that 
day’s service and glory. I showed her not the 
funeral banners under which the noble regi- 
ment was sleeping. I lifted not the overshad- 
owing laurels from the bloody trench in which 
horse and rider lay mangled together. But I 
,told her how these dear children of England, 
officers and privates, had leaped their horses 
over all obstacles as gaily as hunters to the 
morning’s chase. I told her how they rode 
their horses into the mists of death,—saying to 
myself, but not saying to fer, “and laid down 
their young lives for thee, O mother England! 
as willingly—poured out their noble blood as 
cheerfully—as ever, after a long day’s sport, 
when infants, they had rested their wearied 
heads upon their mother’s knees, or had sunk 
to sleep in her arms.” Strange it is, yet true, 
that she seemed to have no fears for her son’s 
safety, even after this knowledge that the 23d 
Dragoons had been memorably engaged; but 
so much was she enraptured by the knowledge 
that ws regiment, and therefore that he, had 
rendered conspicuous service in the dreadful 
conflict—a service which had actually made 
them, within the last twelve hours, the fore- 
most topic of conversation in London—so ab- 
solutely was fear swallowed up in joy—that, in 
the mere simplicity of her fervent nature, the 
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poor woman threw her arms round my neck, 
as she thought of her son, and gave to me the 
kiss which secretly was meant for him. 


THE VISION OF SUDDEN DEATH 


What is to be taken as the predominant opin- 
ion of man, reflective and philosophic, upon 
SUDDEN DEATH? It is remarkable that, in dif- 
ferent conditions of society, sudden death has 
been variously regarded as the consummation 
of an earthly career most fervently to be de- 
sired, or, again, as that consummation which is 
with most horror to be deprecated. Czesar the 
Dictator, at his last dinner-party (cena), on 
the very evening before his assassination, when 
the minutes of his early career were numbered, 
being asked what death, in /us judgment, might 
be pronounced the most eligible, replied “That 
which should be most sudden.” On the other 
hand, the divine Litany of our English Church, 
when breathing forth supplications, as if in 
some representative character, for the whole 
human race prostrate before God, places such a 
death in the very van of horrors: “From light- 
ning and tempest; from plague, pestilence, and 
famine; from battle and murder, and from 
SUDDEN DEATH—Good Lord, deliver us.’ Sud- 
den death is here made to crown the climax 
in a grand ascent of calamities; it is ranked 
among the last of curses; and yet by the noblest 
of Romans it was ranked as the first of bless- 
ings. In that difference most readers will see 
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little more than the essential difference between 
Christianity and Paganism. But this, on con- 
sideration, I doubt. The Christian Church may 
be right in its estimate of sudden death; and it 
is a natural feeling, though after all it may also 
be an infirm one, to wish for a quiet dismissal 
from life, as that which seems most reconcila- 
ble with meditation, with penitential retro- 
spects, and with the humilities of farewell 
prayer. There does not, however, occur to me 
any direct scriptural warrant for this earnest 
petition of the English Litany, unless under a 
special construction of the word “sudden.” It 
seems a petition indulged rather and conceded 
to human infirmity than exacted from human 
piety. It is not so much a doctrine built upon 
the eternities of the Christian system as a 
plausible opinion built upon special varieties of 
physical temperament. Let that, however, be as 
it may, two remarks suggest themselves as 
prudent restraints upon a doctrine which else 
may wander, and has wandered, into an un- 
charitable superstition. The first is this: that 
many people are likely to exaggerate the horror 
of a sudden death from the disposition to lay 
a false stress upon words or acts simply be- 
cause by an accident they have become final 
words or acts. If a man dies, for instance, by 
some sudden death when he happens to be in- 
toxicated, such a death is falsely regarded with 
peculiar horror; as though the intoxication 
were suddenty exalted into a blasphemy. But 
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that is unphilosophic. The man was, or he was 
not, habitually a drunkard. If not, if his in- 
toxication were a solitary accident, there can be 
no reason for allowing special emphasis to this 
act simply because through misfortune it be- 
came his final act. Nor, on the other hand, if it 
were no accident, but one of his habitual trans- 
gressions, will it be the more habitual or the 
more a transgression because some sudden 
calamity, surprising him, hascaused this habitual 
transgression to be also a final one. Could the 
man have had any reason even dimly to foresee 
his own sudden death, there would have been a 
new feature in his act of intemperance—a 
feature of presumption and irreverence, as in 
one that, having known himself drawing near 
to the presence of God, should have suited his 
demeanour to an expectation so awiul. But 
this is no part of the case supposed. And the 
only new element in the man’s act is not any 
element of special immortality, but simply of 
special misfortune. 

The other remark has reference to the mean- 
ing of the word sudden. Very possibly Cesar 
and the Christian Church do not differ in the 
way supposed,—that is, do not differ by any 
difference of doctrine as between Pagan and 
Christian views of the moral temper appro- 
Priate to death; but perhaps they are contem- 
plating different cases. Both contemplate a 
violent death, a Bzadavaros— death that is 
B1a10s, or in other words, death that is brought 
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about, not by internal and spontaneous change, 
but by active force having its origin from 
without. In this meaning the two authori- 
ties agree. Thus far they are in harmony. 
But the difference is that the Roman by the 
word “sudden” means unlingering, whereas 
the Christian Litany by “sudden death” means 
a death without warning, consequently without 
any available summons to religious prepara- 
tion. The poor mutineer who kneels down to 
‘gather into his heart the bullets from twelve 
firelocks of his pitying comrades dies by a most 
sudden death in Czsar’s sense; one shock, one 
mighty spasm, one (possibly not one) groan, 
and all is over. But, in the sense of the Litany, 
the mutineer’s death-is far from sudden: his 
offence originally, his imprisonment, his trial, 
the interval between his sentence and its exe- 
cution, having all furnished him with separate 
warnings of his fate—having all summoned 
him to meet it with solemn preparation. 

Here at once, in this sharp verbal distinction, 
we comprehend the faithful earnestness with 
which a holy Christian Church pleads on be- 
half of her poor departing children that God 
would vouchsafe to them the last great privi- 
lege and distinction possible on a death-bed, 
viz. the opportunity of untroubled preparation 
for facing this mighty trial. Sudden death, as 
a mere variety in the modes of dying where 
death in some shape is inevitable, proposes a 
question of choice which, equally in the Roman 
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and the Christian sense, will be variously an- 
swered according to each man’s variety of tem- 
perament. Meantime, one aspect of sudden 
death there is, one modification, upon which no 
doubt cen arise, that of all martyrdoms it is the 
most agitating—viz. where it surprises a man 
under circumstances which offer (or which 
seem to offer) some hurrying, flying, inappre- 
ciably minute chance of evading it. Sudden as 
the danger which it affronts must be any effort 
by which such an evasion can be accomplished. 
Even that, even the sickening necessity for 
hurrying in extremity where all hurry seems 
destined to be vain,—even that anguish is liable 
to a hideous exasperation in one particular 
case: viz. where the appeal is made not ex- 
clusively to the instinct of self-preservation, 
but to the conscience, on behalf of some othe1 
life besides your own, accidentally thrown upon 
your protection. To fail, to collapse in a serv- 
ice merely your own, might seem comparatively 
venial; though, in fact, it is far from venial. 
But to fail ina case where Providence has sud- 
denly thrown into your hands the final inter- 
ests of another,—a fellow-creature shuddering 
between the gates of life and death: this, to a 
man of apprehensive conscience, would mingle 
the misery of an atrocious criminality with 
the misery of a bloody calamity. You are 
called upon, by the case supposed, possibly to 
die, but to die at the very moment when, by 
any even partial failure or effeminate collapse 
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of your energies, you will be self-denounced as 
amurderer. You had but the twinkling of an 
eye for your effort, and that effort might have 
been unavailing; but to have risen to the level 
of such an etfort would have rescued you, 
though not from dying, yet from dying as a 
traitor to your final and farewell duty. 

The situation here contemplated exposes a 
dreadful ulcer, lurking far down in the depths 
of human nature. It is not that men generally 

‘are summoned to face such awful trials. But 
potentially, and in shadowy outline, such a 
trial is moving subterraneously in perhaps all 
men’s natures. Upon the secret mirror of our 
dreams such a trial is darkly projected, per- 
haps, to every one of us. That dream, so 
familiar to childhood, of meeting a lion, and, 
through Janguishing prostration in hope and 
the energies of hope, that constant sequel of 
lying down before the lion, publishes the secret 
frailty of human nature—reveals its deep-seated 
falsehood to itself—records its abysmal treach- 
ery. Perhaps not one of us escapes that dream; 
perhaps, as by some sorrowful doom of man, 
that dream repeats for every one of us, 
through every generation, the original tempta- 
tion in Eden. Every one of us, in this dream, 
has a bait offered to the infirm places of his 
own individual will; once again a snare is pre- 
sented for tempting him into captivity to a 
luxury of ruin; once again, as in aboriginal 
Paradise, the man falls by his own choice; 
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again, by infinite iteration, the ancient earth 
groans to Heaven, through her secret caves, 
over the weakness of her child. “Nature, from 
her seat, sighing through all her works,” again 
“gives signs of woe that all is lost”; and again 
the counter-sigh is repeated to the sorrowing 
heavens for the endless rebellion against God. 
It is not without probability that in the world 
of dreams every one of us ratifies for himself 
the original transgression. In dreams, per- 
haps under some secret conflict of the midnight 
sleeper, lighted up to the consciousness at the 
time, but darkened to the memory as soon as 
all is finished, each several child of our mys- 
terious race completes for himself the treason 
of the aboriginal fall. 


The incident, so memorable in itself by its 
features of horror, and so scenical by its group- 
ing for the eye, which furnished the text for 
this reverie upon Sudden Death, occurred to 
myself in the dead of night, as a solitary spec- 
tator, when seated on the box of the Manches- 
ter and Glasgow mail, in the second or third 
summer after Waterloo. I find it necessary to 
relate the circumstances, because they are such 
as could not have occurred unless under a sin- 
gular combination of accidents. In those days, 
the oblique and lateral communications with 
many rural post-offices were so arranged, either 
through necessity or through defect of sys- 
tem, as to make it requisite for the main north- 
western mail (7. e. the down mail‘ on reaching 
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Manchester to halt for a number of hours; how 
many I do not remember; six or seven, I 
think; but the result was that, in the ordinary 
course, the mail recommenced its journey 
northwards about midnight. Wearied with the 
long detention at a gloomy hotel, I walked out 
about eleven o’clock at night for the sake of 
fresh air; meaning to fall in with the mail 
and resume my seat at the post-office. The 
hight, however, being yet dark, as the moon 
had scarcely risen, and the streets being at that 
hour empty, so as to offer no opportunities for 
asking the road, I lost my way, and did not 
reach the post-office until it was considerably 
past midnight; but, to my great relief (as it 
was important for me to be in Westmorland 
by the morning), I saw in the huge saucer eyes 
of the mail, blazing through the gloom, an evi- 
dence that my chance was not yet lost. Past 
the time it was; but, by some rare accident, the 
mail was not even yet ready to start. I as- 
cended to my seat on the box, where my cloak 
was still lying as it had lain at the Bridge- 
water Arms. I had left it there in imitation of 
a nautical discoverer, who leaves a bit of bunt- 
ing on the shore of his discovery, by way of 
warning off the ground the whole human race, 
and notifying to the Christian and the heathen 
worlds, with his best compliments, that he has 
hoisted his pocket-handkerchief once and for- 
ever upon that virgin soil: thenceforward 
claiming the jus dominii to the top of the at- 
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mosphere above it, and also the right of driv- 
ing shafts to the centre of the earth below it; 
so that all people found after this warning 
either aloft in upper chambers of the atmos- 
phere, or grouping in subterraneous shafts, or 
squatting audaciously on the surface of the soil, 
will be treated as trespassers—kicked, that is to 
say, or decapitated, as circumstances may sug- 
gest, by their very faithful servant, the owner 
of the said pocket-handkerchief. In the present 
case, it is probable that my cloak might not 
have been respected, and the jus gentium might 
have been cruelly violated in my person—for, 
in the dark, people commit deeds of darkness, 
gas being a great ally of morality; but it so 
happened that on this night there was no other 
outside passenger; and thus the crime, which 
else was but too probable, missed fire for want 
of a criminal. 

Having mounted the box, I took a small 
quantity of laudanum, having already travelled 
two hundred and fifty miles—viz. from a point 
seventy miles beyond London. In the taking 
of laudanum there was nothing extraordinary. 
But by accident it drew upon me the special at- 
tention of my assessor on the box, the coach- 
man. And in that also there was nothing ex- 
traordinary. But by accident, and with great 
delight, it drew my own attention to the fact 
that this coachman was a monster in point of 
bulk and that he had but one eye. In fact, he 
had been foretold by Virgil as 
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‘‘Moustrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui 
lumen ademptum.” 


He answered to the conditions in every one of 
the items:—1, a monster he was; 2, dreadful; 
3, shapeless; 4, huge; 5, who had lost an eye. 
But why should that delight me? Had he been 
one of the Calendars in the Arabian Nights, 
and had paid down his eye as the price of his 
criminal curiosity, what right had J to exult in 
his misfortune? JI did not exult; I delighted 
‘in no man’s punishment, though it were even 
merited. But these personal distinctions (Nos. 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5) identified in an instant an old friend 
of mine whom [ hadknownin the south for some 
years as the most masterly of mail-coachmen. 
He was the man in all Europe that could (if 
any could) have driven six-in-hand full gallop 
over Al Sirat—that dreadful bridge of Ma- 
homet, with no side battlements, and of extra 
room not enough for a razor’s edge—leading 
right across the bottomless gulf. - Under this 
eminent man, whom in Greek I cognominated 
Cyclops Diphrélates (Cyclops the Charioteer). 
I, and others known to me, studied the diph- 
relatic art. Excuse, reader, a word too elegant 
to be pedantic. As a pupil, though I paid ex- 
tra fees, it is to be lamented that I did not 
stand high in his esteem. It showed his dogged 
honesty (though, observe, not his discernment) 
that he could not see my merits. Let us ex- 
cuse his absurdity in this particular by remem- 
bering his want of an eye. Doubtless that 
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made him blind to my merits. In the art of 
conversation, however, he admitted that I had 
the whip-hand of him. On this present occa- 
sion great joy was at our meeting. But what 
was Cyclops doing here? Had the medical 
men recommended northern air, or how? I 
collected, from such explanations as he volun- 
teered, that he had an interest at stake in some 
suit-at-law now pending at Lancaster; so that 
probably he had got himself transferred to this 
station for the purpose of connecting with his 
professional pursuits an instant readiness for 
the calls of his lawsuit. 

Meantime, what are we stopping for? Surely 
we have now waited long enough. Oh, this 
procrastinating mail, and this procrastinating 
post-office! Can’t they take a lesson upon that 
subject from me? Some people have called me 
procrastinating. Yet you are witness, reader, 
that I was here kept waiting for the post-of- 
fice. Will the post-office lay its hand on its 
heart, in its moments of sobriety, and assert 
that ever it waited for me? What are they 
about? The guard tells me that there is a large 
extra accumulation of foreign mails this night, 
owing to irregularities caused by war, by wind, 
by weather, in the packet service, which as yet 
does not benefit at all by steam. For an evtra 
heur, it seems, the post-office has been engaged 
in threshing out the pure wheaten correspon- 
dence of Glasgow, and winnowing it from the 
chaff of all baser intermediate towns. But at 
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fast all is finished. Sound your horn, guard! 
Manchester, good-bye! ; we've lost an hour by 
your criminal conduct at the post-office: which, 
however, though I do not mean to part with a 
serviceable ground of complaint, and one which 
really is such for the horses, to me secretly is 
an advantage, since it compels us to look 
sharply for this lost hour amongst the next 
eight or nine, and to recover it (if we can) at 
the rate of one mile extra per hour. Off we 
are at last, and at eleven miles an hour; and for 
the moment I detect no changes in the energy 
or in the skill of Cyclops. 

From Manchester to Kendal, which virtually 
(though not in law) is the capital of West- 
morland, there were at this time seven stages 
of eleven miles each. The first five of these, 
counting from Manchester, terminate in Lan- 
caster; which is therefore fifty-five miles north 
of Manchester, and the same distance exactly 
‘from Liverpool. The first three stages termi- 
nate in Preston (called, by way of distinction 
from other towns of that name, Proud Pres- 
ton); at which place it is that the separate 
roads from Liverpool and from Manchester to 
the north become confluent. Within these first 
three stages lay the foundation, the progress, 
and termination of our night’s adventure. Dur- 
ing the first stage, I found out that Cyclops 
was mortal: he was liable to the shocking af- 
fection of sleep—a thing which previously I 
had never suspected. If a man indulges in the 
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vicious habit of sleeping, all the skill in auriga- 
tion of Apollo himself, with the horses of 
Aurora to execute his notions, avails him noth- 
ing. “Oh, Cyclops!” I exclaimed, “thou art 
mortal. My friend, thou snorest.” Through 
the first eleven miles, however, this infirmity— 
which I grieve to say that he shared with the 
whole Pagan Pantheon—betrayed itself only by 
brief snatches. On waking up, he made an 
apology for himself which, instead of mending 
matters, laid open a gloomy vista of coming 
disasters. The summer assizes, he reminded 
me, were now going on at Lancaster: in con- 
sequence of which for three nights and three 
days he had not lain down in a bed. During 
the day he was waiting for his own summons 
as a witness on the trial in which he was in- . 
terested, or else, lest he should be missing at 
the critical moment, was drinking with the 
Other witnesses under the pastoral surveillance 
of the attorneys. During the night, or that 
part of it which at sea would form the middle 
wateh he was driving. This explanation cer- 
tainly accounted for his drowsiness, but in a 
way which made it much more alarming; since 
now, after several days’ resistance to this in- 
firmity, at length he was steadily giving way. 
Throughout the second stage he grew more and 
more drowsy. In the second mile of the third 
stage he surrendered himself finally and with- 
out a struggle to his perilous temptation. All 
his past resistance had but deepened the weight 
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of this final oppression. Seven atmospheres of 
sleep rested upon him; ‘and, to consummate 
the case, our worthy guard, after singing 
“‘Love amongst the Roses” for perhaps thirty 
times, without invitation and without applause, 
had in revenge moodily resigned himself to 
slumber—not so deep, doubtless, as the coach- 
man’s, but deep enough for mischief. And 
thus at last, about ten miles from Preston, it 
came about that I found myself left in charge 
of his Majesty’s London and Glasgow mail, 
then running at the least twelve miles an hour. 

What made this negligence less criminal than 
else it must have been thought was the condi- 
tion of the roads at night during the assizes. 
At that time, all the law business of populous 
Liverpool, and also of populous Manchester, 
with its vast cincture of populous rural dis- 
tricts, was called up by ancient usage to the 
tribunal of Lilliputian Lancaster. To break up 
this old traditional usage required, 1, a con- 
flict with powerful established interests, 2, a 
large system of new arrangements, and 3, a 
new parliamentary statute. But as yet this 
change was merely in contemplation. As things 
were at present, twice in the year so vast a 
body of business rolled northwards from the 
southern quarter of the county that for a fort- 
night at least it occupied the severe exertions 
of two judges in its despatch. The conse- 
quence of this was that every horse available 
for such a service, along the whole line of road, 
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was exhausted in carrying down the multitudes 
of people who were parties to the different 
suits. By sunset, therefore, it usually hap- 
pened that, through utter exhaustion amongst 
men and horses, the road sank into profound 
silence. Except the exhaustion in the vast 
adjacent county of York from a contested elec- 
tion, no such silence succeeding to no such 
fiery uproar was ever witnessed in England. 
On this occasion the usual silence and soli- 
tude prevailed along the road. Not a hoof nor 
a wheel was to be heard. And, to strengthen 
this false luxurious confidence in the noiseless 
roads, it happened also that the night was cne 
of peculiar solemnity and peace. For my own 
part, though slightly alive to the possibilities of 
peril, I had so far yielded to the influence of 
the mighty calm as to sink into a profound rey- 
erie. The month was August; inthe middle of 
which lay my own birthday—a festival to every 
thoughtful man suggesting solemn and often 
sigh-born thoughts. The county was my own 
native county—upon which, in its southern sec- 
tion, more than upon any equal area known to 
man past or present, had descended the origi- 
nal curse of labour in its heaviest form, not 
mastering the bodies only of men, as of slaves, 
or criminals in mines, but working through the 
fiery will. Upon no equal space of earth was, 
or ever had been, the same energy of human 
power put forth daily. At this particular season 
also of the assizes, that dreadful hurricane of 
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flight and pursuit, as it might have seemed to 
a stranger, which swept to and from Lancaster 
all day long, hunting the county up and down, 
and regularly subsiding back into silence about 
sunset, could not fail (when united with this 
permanent distinction of Lancashire as the very 
metropolis and citadel of labour) to point the 
thoughts pathetically upon that counter-vision 
of rest, of saintly repose from strife and sor- 
row, towards which, as to their secret haven, 
the profounder aspirations of man’s heart are 
in solitude continually travelling. Obliquely 
upon our left we were nearing the sea; which 
also must, under the present circumstances, be 
repeating the general state of halcyon repose. 
The sea, the atmosphere, the light, bore each 
an orchestral part in this universal lull. Moon- 
light and the first timid tremblings of the dawn 
were by this time blending; and the blendings 
were brought into a still more exquisite state 
of unity by a slight silvery mist, motionless 
and dreamy, that covered the woods and fields, 
but with a veil of equable transparency. Ex- 
cept the feet of our own horses,—which, run- 
ning on a sandy margin of the road, made but 
little disturbance,—there was no sound abroad. 
In the clouds and on the earth prevailed the 
same majestic peace; and, in spite of all that 
the villain of a schoolmaster has done for the 
ruin of our sublimer thoughts, which are the 
thoughts of our infancy, we still believe in no 
such nonsense as a limited atmosphere. What- 
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ever we may swear with our false feigning lips, 
in our faithful hearts we still believe, and must 
forever believe, in fields of air traversing the 
total gulf between earth and the central heav- 
ens, Still, in the confidence of children that 
tread without fear every chamber in their fath- 
er’s house, and to whom no door is closed, we, 
in that Sabbatic vision which sometimes is re- 
vealed for an hour upon nights like this, ascend 
with easy steps from the sorrow-stricken fields 
of earth upwards to the sandals of God. 
Suddenly, from thoughts like these I was 
awakened to a sullen sound, as of some motion 
on the distant road. It stole upon the air for a 
moment; I listened in awe; but then it died 
away. Once roused, however, I could not but 
observe with alarm the quickened motion of 
our horses. Ten years’ experience had made 
my eye learned in the valuing of motion; and I 
saw that we were now running thirteen miles 
an hour. I pretend to no presence of mind. On 
the contrary, my fear is that I am miserably 
and shamefully deficient in that quality as re- 
gards action. The palsy of doubt and distrac- 
tion hangs like some guilty weight of dark un- 
fathomed remembrances upon my energies 
when the signal is flying for action. But, on the 
other hand, this accursed gift I have, as regards 
thought, that in the first step towards the possi- 
bility of a misfortune I see its total evolution; 
in the radix of the series I see too certainly and 
too instantly its entire expansion; in the first 
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syllable of the dreadful sentence I read already 
the last. It was not that I feared for ourselves. 
Us our bulk and impetus charmed against peril 
in any collision. And I had ridden through toa 
many hundreds of perils that were frightful to 
approach, that were matter of laughter to look 
back upon, the first face of which was horror, 
the parting face a jest—for any anxiety to rest 
upon our interests. ,The mail was not built, I 
felt assured, nor bespoke, that could betray me 
who trusted to its protection. But any carriage 
that we could meet would be frail and light in 
comparison of ourselves. And I remarked this 
ominous accident of our situation,—we were 
on the wrong side of the road. But then, it 
may be said, the other party, if other there 
was, might also be on the wrong side; and two 
wrongs might make a right. That was not 
likely. The same motive which had drawn us 
to the right-hand side of the road—viz. the 
luxury of the soft beaten sand as contrasted 
with the paved centre—would prove attractive 
to others. The two adverse carriages would 
therefore, to a certainty, be travelling on the 
same side; and from this side, as not being ours 
in law, the crossing over to the other would, 
of course, be looked for from us. Our lamps, 
still lighted, would give the impression of vigi- 
lance on our part. And every creature that met 
us would rely upon us for quartering. All this, 
and if the separate links of the anticipation had 
been a thousand times more, I saw, not discur- 
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sively, or by effort, or by succession, but by 
one flash of horrid simultaneous intuition. 
Under this steady though rapid anticipation 
of the evil which might be gathering ahead, ah! 
wnat a sullen mystery of fear, what a sigh of 
woe, was that which stole upon the air, as again 
the far-off sound of a wheel was heard! A 
whisper it was—a whisper from, perhaps, four 
miles off—secretly announcing a ruin that, 
being foreseen, was not the less inevitable; 
that, being known, was not therefore healed. 
What could be done—who was it that could do 
it—to check the storm-flight of these maniacal 
horses? Could I not seize the reins from the 
grasp of the slumbering coachman? You, 
reader, think that it would have been in your 
power to do so. And I quarrel not with your 
estimate of yourself. But, from the way in 
which the coachman’s hand was viced between 
his upper and lower thigh, this was impossible. 
Easy was it? See, then, that bronze equestrian 
statue. The cruel rider has kept the bit in his 
horse’s mouth for two centuries. Unbridle him 
for a minute, if you please, and wash his mouth 
with water. Easy was it? Unhorse me, then, 
that imperial rider; knock me those marble feet 
from those marble stirrups of Charlemagne. 
The sounds ahead strengthened, and were 
now too clearly the sounds of wheels. Who and 
what could it be? Was it industry in a taxed 
cart? Was it youthful gaiety ina gig? Was it 
sorrow that loitered, or joy that raced? For as 
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yet the snatches of sound were too intermitting, 
from distance, to decipher the character of the 
motion. Whoever were the travellers, some- 
thing must be done to warn them. Upon the 
other party rests the active responsibility, but 
upon us—and, woe is me! that us was reduced 
to my frail opium-shattered self—rests the re- 
sponsibility of warning. Yet, how should this 
be accomplished? Might I not sound the 
+guard’s horn? Already, on the first thought, I 
was making my way over the roof to the 
guard’s seat. But this, from the accident which 
I have mentioned, of the foreign mails being 
piled upon the roof, was a difficult and even 
dangerous attempt to one cramped by nearly 
three hundred miles of outside travelling. And, 
fortunately, before I had lost much time in the 
attempt, our frantic horses swept round an an- 
gle of the road which opened upon us that final 
stage where the collision must be accomplished 
and the catastrophe sealed. All was apparently 
finished. The court was sitting; the case was 
heard; the judge had finished; and only the 
verdict was yet in arrear. 

Before us lay an avenue straight as an arrow, 
six hundred yards, perhaps, in length; and the 
umbrageous trees, which rose in a regular line 
from either side, meeting high overhead, gave 
to it the character of a cathedral aisle. These 
trees lent a deeper solemnity to the early light; 
but there was still light enough to perceive, at 
the furthar end of this Gothic aisle, a frail 
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reedy gig, in which were seated a young man, 
and by his side a young lady. Ah, young sir! 
what are you about? If it is requisite that 
you should whisper your communications to 
this young lady—though really I see nobody, at 
an hour and on a road so solitary, likely to 
overhear you—is it therefore requisite that you 
should carry your lips forward to hers? The 
4ittle carriage is creeping on at one mile an 
hour; and the parties within it, being thus ten- 
derly engaged, are naturally bending down 
their heads. Between them and eternity, to all 
human calculation, there is but a minute and 
a-half. Oh heavens! what is it that I shall do? 
Speaking or acting, what help can I offer? 
Strange it is, and to a mere auditor of the tale 
might seem laughable, that I should need a sug- 
gestion from the Jliad to prompt the sole re- 
source that remained. Yet so it was. Suddenly 
I remembered the shout of Achilles, and its ef- 
fect. But could I pretend to shout like the son 
of Peleus, aided by Pallas? No: but then I 
needed not the shout that should alarm all Asia 
militant; such a shout would suffice as might 
carry terror into the hearts of two thoughtless 
young people and one gig-horse. I shouted— 
and the young man heard me not. A second 
time I shouted—and now he heard me, for now 
he raised his head. 

Here, then, all had been done that, by me, 
could be done; more on my part was not possi- 
ble. Mine had been the first step; the second 
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was for the young man; the third was for God. 
If, said 1, this stranger is a brave man, and if 
indeed he loves the young girl at his side—or, 
loving her not, if he feels the obligation, press- 
ing upon every man worthy to be called a man, 
of doing his utmost for a woman confided to 
his protection—he will at least make some 
effort to save her. If that fails, he will not per- 
ish the more, or by a death more cruel, for hay- 
ing made it; and he will die as a brave man 
‘should, with his face to the danger, and with 
his arm about the woman that he sought in vain 
to save. But, if he makes no effort,—shrinking 
without a struggle from his duty,—he himself 
will. not the less certainly perish for this base- 
ness of poltroonery. He will die no less: and 
why not? Wherefore should we grieve that 
there is one craven less in the world? No; let 
him perish, without a pitying thought of ours 
wasted upon him; and, in that case, all our 
grief will be reserved for the fate of the help- 
less girl who now, upon the least shadow of 
failure in him, must by the fiercest of transla- 
tions—must without time for a prayer—must 
within seventy seconds—stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of God. 

But craven he was not: sudden had been the 
call upon him, and sudden was his answer to 
the call. He saw, he heard, he comprehended, 
the ruin that was coming down: already its 
gloomy shadow darkened above him; and al- 
ready he was measuring his strength to deal 
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with it. Ah! what a vulgar thing does courage 
seem when we see nations buying it and selling 
it for a shilling a-day: Ah! what a sublinie 
thing does courage seem when some fearful 
summons on the great deeps of life car- 
ries a man, as ifrunning before a hurri- 
cane, up to the giddy crest of some tu- 
multuous crisis from which lie two courses, and 
a voice says to him audibly, “One way lies 
hope; take the other, and mourn forever!” 
How grand a triumph if, even then, amidst the 
raving of all around him, and the frenzy of the 
danger the man is able to confront his situation 
—is able to retire for a moment into solitude 
with God, and to seek his counsel from Him! 
For seven seconds, it might be, of his sev- 
enty, the stranger settled his countenance stead- 
fastly upon us, as if to search and value every 
element in the conflict before him. For five 
seconds more of his seventy he sat immovably, 
like one that mused on some great purpose. 
For five more, perhaps, he sat with eyes up- 
raised, like one that prayed in sorrow, under 
some extremity of doubt, for light that should 
guide him to the better choice. Then suddenly 
he rose; stood upright; and, by a powerful 
strain upon the reins, raising his horse’s fore- 
feet from the ground, he slewed him round on 
the pivot of his hind-legs, so as to plant the 
little equipage in a position nearly at right an- 
gles to ours. Thus far his condition was not 
improved; except as a first step had been taken 
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towards the possibility of a second. If no 
more were done, nothing was donc; for the 
little carriage still occupied the very centre 
of our path, though in an altered direction. Yet 
even now it may not be too late: fifteen of the 
seventy seconds may still be unexhausted; and 
one almighty bound may avail to clear the 
ground. Hurry, then, hurry! for the flying mo- ~ 
ments—¢ey hurry. Oh, hurry, hurry, my brave 
young man! for the cruel hoofs of our horses— 
they also hurry! Fast are flying moments, 
faster are the hoofs of our horses. But fear not 

for him, if human energy can suffice; faithful © 
was he that drove to his terrific duty; faithful 
was the horse to his command. One blow, one’ 
impulse given with voice and hand, by the 
stranger, one rush from the horse, one bound 
as if in the act of rising to a fence, landed the 
docile creature’s fore-feet upon the crown or 
arching centre of the road. The larger half of 
the little equipage had then cleared our over- 
towering shadow: that was evident even to my 
own agitated sight. But it mattered little that 
one wreck should float off in safety if upon the 
wreck that perished were embarked the human 
freishtage. The rear part of the carriage— 
was that certainly beyond the line of ab- 
solute ruin? What power could answer 
the question? Glance of eye, thought of man, 
wing of angel, which of these had speed enough 
to sweep between the question and the answer, 
and divide the one from the other? Light does 
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not tread upon the steps of light more indivisi- 
bly than did our all-conquering arrival upon 
the escaping efforts of the gig. That must the 
young man have felt too plainly. His back 
was now turned to us; not by sight could he 
any longer communicate with the peril; but, by 


_the dreadful rattle of our harness, too truly had 


his ear been instructed that all was finished as 
regarded any effort of his. Already in resigna- 
tion he had rested-“’om his struggle; and per- 
haps in his heart 2 was whispering, ‘Father, 


.. which art in heaven, do Thou finish above what 
I on earth have attempted.” Faster than ever 


emill-race we ran past them in our inexorable 
flight. Oh, raving of hurricanes that must have 
sounded in their young ears at the moment of 
our transit! Even in that moment the thunder 


: of collision spoke aloud. Either with the swin- 


gle-bar, or with the haunch of our near leader, 
we had struck the off-wheel of the little gig; 
which stood rather obliquely, and not quite so 
far advanced as. to be accurately parallel with 
the near-wheel. The blow, from the fury of our 
passage, resounded terrifically. I rose in hor- 
ror, to gaze upon the ruins we might have 
caused. From my elevated station I looked 
down, and looked back upon the scene; which 
in a moment told its own tale, and wrote al! its 
records on my heart forever. 

Here was the map of the passion that now 
had finished. The horse was planted immova- 
bly, with his fore-feet upon the paved crest of 
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the central road. He of the whole party might 
be supposed untouched by the passion of death. 
The little cany carriage—partly, perhaps, from 
the violent torsion of the wheels in its recent 
movement, partly from the thundering blow 
we had given to it—as if it sympathised with 
human horror, was al! alive with tremblings 
and shiverings. The young man trembled not, 
nor shivered. He sat like a rock. But his was 
the steadiness of agitation frozen into rest by 
horror. As yet he dared not to look round; 
for he knew that, if anything remained to do, 
by him it could no longer be done. And as yet 
he knew not for certain if their safety were ac- 
complished. But the lady 

But the lady ! Oh, heavens! will that 
spectacle ever depart from my dreams, as she 
rose and sank upon her seat, sank and rose, 
threw up her arms_wildly to heaven, clutched 
at some visionary object in the air, fainting, 
praying, raving, despairing? Figure to your- 
self, reader, the elements of the case; suffer me 
to recall before your mind the circumstances of 
that unparalleled situation. From the silence 
and deep peace of this saintly summer night— 
from the pathetic blending of this sweet moon- 
light, dawnlight, dreamlight—from the manly 
tenderness of this flattering, whispering, mur- 
muring love—suddenly as from the woods and 
fields—suddenly as from the chambers of the 
air Opening in revelation—suddenly as from 
the ground yawning at her feet, leaped upon 
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her, with the flashing of cataracts, Death the 
crowned phantom, with all the equipage of his 
terrors, and the tiger roar of his voice. 

The moments were uumbered; the strife was 
finished; the vision was closed. In the twink- 


ling of an eye, our flying horses had carried us 


to the termination of the umbrageous aisle; at 
the right angles we wheeled into our former 


_ direction; the turn of the road carried the scene 
out of my eyes in an instant, and swept it into 


my dreams forever. 


“LEVANA AND OUR LADIES OF SOR- 


ROW.! 


OFTENTIMES at Oxford I saw Levana in my 
dreams. I knew her by her Roman symbols. 
Who is Levana? Reader, that do not pretend 
to have leisure for very much scholarship, you 
will not be angry with me for telling you. Le- 


*One reason for putting this piece last is 
that De Quincey himself calls attention to it 
as furnishing a key to the whole scheme of his 
SUSPIRIA DE Prorunpis had he been able to 
complete the series. See appended footnote at 
the end. Another reason, however, is that this 
little paper is perhaps, all in all, the finest thing 
that De Quincey ever wrote. It is certainly the 
most perfect specimen he has left us of his pe- 
culiar art of English prose-poetry, and cer- 
tainly also one of the most magnificent pieces 
of prose in the English or in any other lan- 
guage.—Professor Masson. 
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vana was the Roman goddess that performed 
for the new-born infant.the earliest office of 
ennobling kindness—typical, by its mode, of 
that grandeur which belongs to man every- 
where, and of that benignity in powers invisi- 
ble which even in Pagan worlds sometimes de- 
scends to sustain it. At the very moment of 
birth, just as the infant tasted for the first time 
the atmosphere of our troubled planet, it was 
laid on the ground. That might bear different 
interpretations. But immediately, lest so grand 
a creature should grovel there for more than 
one instant, either the paternal hand, as proxy 
for the goddess Levana, or some near kinsman, 
as proxy for the father, raised it upright, bade 
it look erect as the king of all this world, and 
presented its forehead to the stars, saying, per- 
haps, in his heart, “Behold what is greater 
than yourselves!’ This symbolic act repre- 
sented the function of Levana. And that mys- 
terious lady, who never revealed her face (ex- 
cept to me in dreams), but always acted by 
delegation, had her name from the Latin verb 
das still it is the Italian verb) levare, to raise 
aloft. 

This is the explanation of Levana. And hence 
it has arisen that some people have understood 
by Levana the tutelary power that controls the 
education of the nursery. She, that would not 
suffer at his birth even a prefigurative or mimic 
degradation for her awful ward, far less could 
be supposed to suffer the real degradation at- 
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taching to the non-development of his power. 
She therefore watches over human education. 
Now, the word educo, with the penultimate 
short, was derived (by a process often exempli- 
fied in the crystallisation of languages) from 
the word educo, with the penultimate long. 
Whatsoever educes, or develops, educates. By 
the education of Levana, therefore, is meant,— 
not the poor machinery that moves by spélling- 
books and grammars, but by that mighty sys- 
tem of central forces hidden in the deep bosom 
of human life, which by passion, by strife, by 
temptation, by the energies of resistance, works. 
forever upon children,—resting not day or 
night, any more than the mighty wheel of day 
and night themselves, whose moments, like 
restless spokes, are glimmering forever as they 
revolve. 

If, then, these are the ministries by which 
Levana works, how profoundly must she rever- 
ence the agencies of grief! But you, reader, 
think that children generally are not liable to 
grief such as mine. There are two senses in 
the word generally,—the sense of Euclid, where 
it means universally (or in the whole ex- 
tent of the genus), and a foolish sense of this 
world, where it means usually. Now, I am far 
from saying that children universally are capa- 
ble of grief like mine. But there are more than 
you ever heard of who die of grief in this island 
of ours. I will tell you a common case. The 
tules of Eton require that a boy on the founda- 
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tion should be there twelve years: he is super: 
annuated at eighteen; consequently he must 
come at six. Children torn away from mothers 
and sisters at that age not unfrequently die. I 
speak of what I know. The complaint is not 
entered by the registrar as grief; but that it is. 
Grief of that sort, and at that age, has killed 
more than ever have been counted amongst its 
martyrs. : 
Therefore it is that Levana often communes 
“with the powers that shake man’s heart; there- 
fore it is that she dotes upon grief. “These la- 
dies,’ said I softly to myself, on seeing the 
ministers with whom Levana was conversing, 
“these are the Sorrows; and they are three in 
number: as the Graces are three, who dress 
man’s life with beauty; the Parce are three, 
who weave the dark arras of man’s life in 
their mysterious loom always with colours sad 
in part, sometimes angry with tragic crimson 
and black; the Furies are three, who visit with 
retributions called from the other side of the 
grave offences that walk upon this; and once 
even the Muses were but three, who fit the 
harp, the trumpet, or the lute, to the great bur- 
dens of man’s impassioned creations. These are 
the Sorrows; all three of whom I know.” The 
last words I say now; but in Oxford I said, 
“one of whom I know, and the others too 
surely I shall know. For already, in my fer- 
vent youth, I saw (dimly relieved upon the 
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dark background of my dreams) the imperfect 
lineaments of the awful Sisters. 

These Sisters—by what name shall we call 
them? It I say simply “The Sorrows,’ there 
will be a chance of mistaking the term; it might 
be understood of individual sorrow,—separate 
cases of sorrow,—whereas I want a term ex- 
pressing the mighty abstractions that incarnate 
themselves in all individual sufferings of man’s 
heart, and I wish to have these abstractions 
presented as impersonations,—that is, as 
clothed with human attributes of life, and with 
functions pointing to flesh. Let us call them, 
therefore, Our Ladies of Sorrow. 

I know them thoroughly, and have walked in 
all their kingdoms. Three sisters they are, of 
one mysterious household; and their paths are 
wide apart; but of their dominion there is no 
end. Them I saw often conversing with Le- 
vana, and sometimes about myself. Do they 
talk, then? Ono! Mighty phantoms like these 
disdain the infirmities of language. They may 
utter voices through the organs of man when 
they dwell in human hearts, but amongst them- 
selves is no voice nor sound; eternal silence 
reigns in their kingdoms. They spoke not as 
they talked with Levana; they whispered not; 
they sang not; though oftentimes methought 
they might have sung; for I upon earth had 
heard their mysteries oftentimes deciphered by 
harp and timbrel, by dulcimer and organ. Like 
God, whose servants they are, they utter their 
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pleasure not by sounds that perish, or by words 
that go astray, but by signs in heaven, by 
changes on earth, by pulses in secret rivers, 
heraldries painted on darkness, and hieroglyph- 
ics written on the tablets of the brain. They 
wheeled in mazes; I spelled the steps. They 
telegraphed from afar; J read the signals. They 
conspired together; and on the mirrors of dark- 
| mess my eye traced the plots. Theirs were the 
symbols; mine are the words. 

"What is it the Sisters are? What is it that 
they do? Let me describe their form and their 
presence, if form it were that still fluctuated in 
its outline, or presence it were that forever -ad- 
vanced to the front or forever receded amongst 
shades. 

The eldest of the three is named Mater Lach- 
rymarum, Our Lady of Tears. She it is that 
night and day raves and moans, calling for 
vanished faces. She stood in Rama, where a 
voice was heard of laraentation,—Rachel weep- 
ing for her children, and refusing to be com- 
forted. She it was that stood in Bethlehem on 
the night when Herod’s sword swept its nur- 
series of Innocents, and the little feet were 
stiffened forever which, heard at times as they 
trotted along floors overhead, woke pulses of 
love in household hearts that were not un- 
marked in heaven. Her eyes are sweet and 
subtle, wild and sleepy, by turns; oftentimes 
rising to the clouds, oftentimes challenging the 
heavens. She wears a diadem round her head. 
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And I knew by my childish memories that she 
could go abroad upon the winds, when she 
heard the sobbing of litanies, or the thundering 
of organs, and when she beheld the mustering 
of summer clouds. This Sister, the elder, it is 
that carries keys more than papal at her girdle, 
which open every cottage and every palace. She, 
to my knowledge, sat all last summer by the 
bedside of the blind beggar, him that so often 
and so gladly I talked with, whose pious daugh- 
ter, eight years old, with the sunny counte- 
nance, resisted the temptations of play and vil- 
lage mirth, to travel all day long on dusty roads 
with her afflicted father. For this did God send 
her a great reward. In the spring time of the 
year, and whilst yet her own spring was bud- 
ding, He recalled her to himself. But her blind 
father mourns forever over her: still he dreams 
at midnight that the little guiding hand is 
locked within his own; and still he wakens to 
a darkness that is now ;within a second and a 
deeper darkness. This Muter Lachrymarum 
also has been sitting all this winter of 1844-5 
within the bedchamber of the Czar, bringing 
before his eyes a daughter (not less pious) that 
vanished to God not less suddenly, and left be- 
hind her a darkness not less profound. By, the 
power of the keys it is that Our Lady of Tears 
glides. a ghostly intruder, into the chambers of 
sleepless men, sleepless women, sleepless chil- 
dren, from Ganges to the Nile, from Nile to 
Mississippi. And her, because she is the first- 
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born of her house, and has the widest empire, 
let us honour with the title of “Madonna.” 
The second Sister is called Mater Suspir- 
iorum, Our Lady of Sighs. She never scales 
the clouds, nor walks abroad upon the winds. 
She wears no diadem. And her eyes, if they 
were ever seen, would be neither sweet nor sub- 
tle; no man could read their story; they would 
be found filled with perishing dreams, and with 
wrecks of forgotten delirium. But she raises 
not her eyes; her head, on which sits a dilapi- 
dated turban, droops forever, forever fastens 
on the dust. She weeps not. She groans not. 
But she sighs inaudibly at intervals. Her 
sister, Madonna, is oftentimes stormy and 
frantic, raging in ‘the highest against 
heaven, and demanding back her darlings. 
But Our Lady of Sighs never clamours, 
never defies, dreams not of rebellious as- 
pirations. She is humble to abjectness. Hers 
is the meekness that belongs to the hopeless. 
Murmur she may, but it is in her sleep. Whis- 
per she may, but it is to herself in the twilight. 
Mutter she does at times, but it is in solitary 
places that are desolate as she is desolate, in 
ruined cities, and when the sun has gone down 
to his rest. This Sister is the visitor of the 
Pariah, of the Jew, of the bondsman to the 
oar in the Mediterranean galleys; of the Eng- 
lish criminal in Norfolk Island, blotted out 
from the books of remembrance in sweet far- 
off England; of the baffled penitent reverting 
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his eyes forever upon a solitary grave, which ta 
him seems the altar overthrown of some past 
and bloody sacrifice, on which altar no obla- 
tions can now be availing, whether towards 
pardon that he might implore, or towards rep- 
aration that he might attempt. Every slave that 
at noonday looks up to the tropical sun with 
timid reproach, as he points with one hand to 
the earth, our general mother, but for him a 
stepmother, as he points with the other hand to 
the Bible, our general teacher, but against him 
sealed and sequestered ; every woman sitting in 
darkness, without love to shelter her head, or 
hope to illumine her solitude, because the 
heaven-born instincts kindling in her nature 
germs of holy affections, which God implanted 
in her womanly bosom, having been stifled by 
social necessities, now burn sullenly to waste, 
like sepulchral lamps amongst the ancients; 
every nun defrauded of her unreturning May- 
time by wicked kinsman, whom God will 
judge; every captive in every dungeon; all that 
are betrayed, and all that are rejected; outcasts 
by traditionary law, and children of hereditary 
disgrace: all these walk with Our Lady of 
Sighs. Shé also carries a key; but she needs it 
little. For her kingdom is chiefly amongst the 
tents of Shem, and the houseless vagrant of 
every clime. Yet in the very highest ranks of 
man she finds chapels of her own; and even in 
glorious England there are some that, to the 
world. carry their heads as proudly as the rein- 
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deer, who yet secretly have received her mark 
upon their foreheads. 

But the third Sister, who is also the youngest 
! Hush! whisper whilst we talk of her! 
Her kingdom is not large, or else no flesh 
should live; but within that kingdom all power 
is hers. Her head, turreted like that of Cybele, 
rises almost beyond the reach of sight. She 
droops not; and her eyes, rising so high, might 
be hidden by distance. But, being what they 
"are, they cannot be hidden: through the treble 
veil of crape which she wears the fierce light of 
a blazing misery, that rests not for matins or 
for vespers, for noon of day or noon of night, 
for ebbing or for flowing tide, may be read 
from the very ground. She is the defier of 
God. She also is the mother of lunatics, and 
the suggestress of suicides. Deep lie the roots 
of her power; but narrow is the nation that she 
rules. For she can approach only those in 
whom a profound nature has been upheaved by 
central convulsions; in whom the heart trem- 
bles and the brain rocks under conspiracies of 
tempest from without and tempest from within. 
Madonna moves with uncertain steps, fast or 
slow, but still with tragic grace. Our Lady of 
Sighs creeps timidly and stealthily. But this 
youngest Sister moves with incalculable mo- 
tions, bounding, and with tiger’s leaps. She 
carries no key; for, though coming rarely 
amongst men, she storms all doors at which she 
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is permitted to enter at all. And her name is 
Mater Tenebrarum,—our Lady of Darkness. 

These were the Semnai Theat or Sublime 
Goddesses, these were the Ewmenides or Gra- 
cious Ladies (so called by antiquity in shudder- 
ing propitiation), of my Oxford dreams. Ma- 
donna spoke. She spoke by her mysterious 
hand. Touching my head, she beckoned to Our 
Lady of Sighs; and what she spoke, translated 
ott of the signs which (except in dreams) no 
man reads, was this :— 

“Lo! here is he whom in childhood I dedi- 
cated to my altars. This is he that once I 
made my darling. Him I led astray, him I be- 
guiled ; and from heaven I stole away his young 
heart to mine. Through me did he become idola- 
trous; and through me it was, by languishing 
desires. that he worshipped the worm, and 
prayed to the wormy grave. Holy was the 
grave to him; lovely was its darkness; saintly 
its corruption. Him, this young idolater, I have 
seasoned for thee, dear gentle Sister of Sighs! 
Do thou take him now to thy heart, and season 
him for our dreadful sister. And thou,’—turn- 
to the the Mater Tenebrarum, she said,— 
“‘wicked sister, that temptest and hatest, da 
thou take him from her. See that thy sceptre lie 
heavy on his head. Suffer not woman and her 
tenderness to sit near him in his darkness. Ban- 
ish the frailties of hope; wither the relenting of 
love; scorch the fountains of tears; curse him 
as only thou canst curse. So shall he be acs 
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complished in the furnace; so shall he see the 
things that ought not to be seen, sights that are 
abominable, and secrets that are unutterable. 
So shall he read elder truths, sad truths, grand 
truths, fearful truths. So shall he rise again 
before he dies. And so shall our commission 
be accomplished which from God we had,—to 
plague his heart until we had unfolded the ca- 
pacities of his spirit.’ 


*To LevANA AND Our LapIES oF SoRROW as 
originally printed in Blackwood of June 1845 
De Quincey subjoined this important note :— 
“The reader who wishes at all to understand 
the course of these Confessions ought not to 
pass over this dream-legend. There is no great 
wonder that a vision which occupied my wak- 
ing thoughts in those years should reappear in 
my dreams. It was, in fact, a legend recurring 
in sleep, most of which I had myself silently 
written or sculptured in my daylight reveries. 
But its importance to the present Confessions 
is this,—that it rehearses or prefigures their 
course. This rirst Part belongs to Madonna. 
The THtrp belongs to the ‘Mater Suspiriorum,’ 
and will be entitled The Pariah Worlds. The 
FOURTH, which terminates the work, belongs to 
the ‘Mater Tenebrarum,’ and will be entitled 
The Kingdom of Darkness. As to the SECOND, 
it is an interpolation requisite to the effect of 
the others, and will be explained in its proper 
place.’—Such was De Quincey’s prefiguration 
in 1845 of the course of those SUSPIRIA DE 
PROFUNDIS papers, then only begun, which, 
when completed, were to be offered by him in 
his old age as a second, and more profoundly 
conceived, set of his CoNFESSIONS OF AN ENG- 
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LISsH OptuM-EAtTer. I detect signs in the foot- 
note of a mere momentary attempt to forecast 
the probable nature and range of a series of pa- 
pers yet unborn for the most part, and to be- 
speak a plausible principle for their classifica- 
tion when they should all be in existence. It 
was a mere extempore scheme, very hazy in the 
gap between the finished Part I., which the Ma- 
ter Lachrymarum was supposed already to own, 
and the projected Parts III and IV, which 
were to belong to the Mater Suspiriorum and 
the Mater Tenebrarum respectively; and [ 
doubt whether the scheme could, in any circum- 
stances, have been consistently and acceptably 
carried out. In fact, as has been explained in 
our Introduction to these Susprria, it broke 
down. What is most interesting in the words 
just quoted is the evidence they afford of the 
value which De Quincey himself attached, and 
partly for autobiographical reasons, to his 
mythological conception of “The Three Ladies 
of Sorrow” and of the diverse realms and 
functions of those three sister-goddesses in the 
world of mankind.—Professor Masson. 


THE END. 


